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“ Christian Union Extra, No. 8, entitled 
“The Future State,” is now ready. Price 
15 cents. 


The Second Edition of “A Layman’s 
Thoughts on Preaching,” a series of arti- 
cles composing the Christian Union Extra 
No. 7, is now ready in pamphlet form, 
price 10 cents per copy. 


Mr. Evarts’s official communication regarding 
the Halifax Fisheries award forms the basis for a 
Presidential message recommending its payment 
under protest. The message is merely a letter of 
transmittal, but Mr. Evarts’s document presents 
the matter in a shape which gives authoritative 
ground for legislative action. If Congress can 
spare a little of its precious time from party poli- 
tics it will do well to hand over this matter to a 
committee whose composition will insure wise and 
temperate action, for, strange as it may seem, it is 
certainly possible to find such a committee even 
in the present Congress. Mr. Evarts takes ocea- 
sion to express his satisfaction with the way im 
which our commissioner, Mr. Foster, discharged 
his duty. He quotes the opinion of the London 
‘*Times ” (in 1877) to the effect that all decisions 
of the Commission must be unanimous to be 
valid. He then advises the passage’ of an appro- 
priation with a request that the British Govern- 
ment should state its views on this point. As to 
the meaning of the treaty in this regard he says: 
‘‘T think it may be assumed that neither the peo- 
ple of this country, nor any branch of this gov- 
ernment, will desire to seek exemption from a 
money payment upon any judgment of its own 
upon a point of this nature under this beneficent 
treaty, unless it may be so well founded as to se- 
cure the concurrence of the other high contract- 
ing party.” He further states his reasons for 
regarding the award as excessive and leaves no 
shadow of doubt as to the obligation of the coun- 
try to make the payment promptly, whatever its 
convictions may be in regard to the fairness or un- 
fairness of the Commission’s verdict. 


Last week we took occasion to say that Mr. 
Hewitt’s proposed bill for the reduction of the 
army was perhaps the best that could be passed 





under existing circumstances, and that it was 
vastly better than Mr. Banning’s senseless scheme. 
That reduction would be effected in some shape 
we did not venture to doubt; but while there is 
life there is hope, and farther consideration of 
Mr. Hewitt’s plan is very depressing when one 
remembers what our little standing army did for 
the preservation of property and the prevention 
of outrage last summer. From all over the coun- 
try there now come rumors of communistic asso- 
ciations under various names. From the cities 
along the Canadian frontier come accounts of 
Fenian activity, and within the Dominion itself 
there is consternation and a mustering of forces 
to repel] an expected invasion. If people will 
recall the dreadful scenes of last year when in 
some instavces the militia affiliated with and in 
others was captured or defeated by the mob, they 
will see why the army should be cherished and 
encouraged rather than, as is the case at present, 
made the football of Congressional Committees. 
New York with its full regiments of well-disciplin- 
ed, intelligent men has little to fear from rioters 
so long as her troops are not called away to sup- 
press disturbances in the interior, but the other 
cities are without any adequate protection. It 
may be that Mr. Hewitt has prepared his bill 
under the conviction that he is saving the country 
from something immeasurably worse. If so, he 
deserves our thanks, and we hope that when the 
time of our need comes and there is no army to 
depend upon he will be able to shift the blame 
from his own shoulders to those of the Democratic 
party, where it rightfully belongs. 


It may be that the reckless and, as it seems to 
us, wholly useless agitation of the electoral busi- 
ness is a blessing in disguise. We are slowly, 
imperceptibly perhaps, emerging from a long pe- 
riod ef commercial depression. We were saved 
by the narrowest chance from the passage of a 
financial measure far more objectionable than the 
existing silver bill. Wise management on the 
part of Mr. Sherman has made it apparently pos- 
sible for us to resume specie payments without 
any serious shock to financial interests, and now all 
that we need is that the executive business minds 
of the community should see before them a reason- 
able prospect of non-interference on the part of Con- 
gress in matters affecting the commercial interests 
of the land. Looking back at the threatening 
condition of affairs a year ago, and still farther 
back upon the months through which we were in- 
credulously drifting to civil war, one cannot 
wonder that a prudent man hesitates before he 
engages in any enterprise which may involve 
serious loss of property in the event of an actual 
outbreak, be it communistic, revolutionary or 
partisan. The Democrats we are told are seeking 
to make political capital for the Fall campaigns, 
and we fervently wish them joy of it if they keep 
on as they have begun. It is hardly conceivable 
that the men upon whom the prosperity of the 
country depends can be humbugged into support- 
ing a party which is doing its very worst to un- 
settle civil affairs for two or three years to come. 
Maybe there will be a return tidal wave next Fall 
that will to some extent change the complexion of 
affairs. 


The State Legiglature adjourned leaving the 
excise law unchanged. That this is much better 
fortune than was feared at times during the ses- 
sion will probably be admitted by all reasonable 
temperance advocates, and the continuance of 
the status in quo will give the Law and Order 
League and Dr. Crosby’s Society for the Preven- 








tion of Crime an opportunity to test their ca- 
pacities for good under the existing laws. It is 
understood that the two societies will make com- 
mon cause in certain directions, waging war upon 
‘*three-bed” hotels and upon all violations of the 
Sunday law. It is proposed to have complaints 
made against the offenders ‘‘on information and 
belief,” and subpona as witnesses patrons of the 
establishments who can be compelled to testify 
like witnesses in any other case. There will at 
the same time be an attack on the validity of all 
licenses to sell ale and beer granted to persons 
other than hotel-keepers. The ‘‘Tweed Excise 
Law” permitted the sale of ale and beer by per- 
sons not hotel-keepers, but this was repealed in 
1870, leaving the law of 1857 unchanged. Mr. 
Mundy, of the Law and Order League, purposes 
testing the validity of the licenses issued by the 
Excise Commissioners, even causing the. arrest of 
the board if that should be necessary to bring the 
matter before the courts. Dr. Crosby’s society 
probably will not join in the movement against 
the beer sellers, but will no doubt do its full share 
of good work in its own earnest way. 


The outrageous ‘‘ financial irregularities” which 
have given the city of Fall River such unenviable 
notoriety of late are beginning to yield a good 
result. A bill was reported in the Massachusetts 
State Legislature, which, should it become a law, 
will put a check upon the issue of notes and 
drafts by officers of corporations. It requires 
that all such business paper must be duly regis- 
tered and countersigned. To such a simple and 
proper safeguard there can be no possible objec- 
tion; the wonder is that it has not been adopted 
by corporations on their own account long before 
this. It might well be made imperative in other 
states than Massachusetts. 


Mr. Reuben R. Springer’s gift of a music hall to 
the city of Cincinnati is one of those acts of sur- 
prising munificence of which the Western cities, 
and Cincinnati in particular, seem almost to en- 
joy a monopoly. We have millionaires in New 
York, but we have yet.to hear of their using their 
money in any such large-hearted and public- 
spirited way. Old Mr. Woods, it is true, took 
some steps in the direction of a College of Music, 
but bis will is involved in litigation and it is 
doubtful whether any substantial result grows 
out of it. But Mr. Springer’s benefaction is an 
accomplished fact; and the building—one of the 
finest structures in the country—has during the 
past week been dedicated to its use by a musica 
festival on a grand scale. Tosay that this was un- 
der the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas is to say 
also that its success was guaranteed from the out- 
set. Forseveral years Cincinnati has been famous 
for its admirable festivals under the same capable 
leadership; and this one, conducted with such 
superb accessories and the enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple kindled to fever heat, was successful beyond 
all precedent or anticipation. Let us hope that 
the inauguration of the Cincinnati Music Hall—for 
by this name Mr. Springer modestly insists it 
shall be called—marks a new era in the history of 
music in the United States. 


Count Schouvaloff’s mission to St. Petersburg, 
whatever it may be, continues to be the puzzle of 
correspondents, and of all diplomatists save the 
very few who positively know its purport. On 
Monday morning the tenor of the despatches was 
pacific in its character. It was said that Schouva- 
loff had gone to the Tzar with a frank statement 
of England’s demands and of her reasons for 
hesitating to agree to the unmodified requirements 
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of Russia. The Tzar, with the fair-mindedness 
which is a trait of bis character, admitted that 
the views presented were new to him, and greatly 
modified his views of the situation. From Con- 
stantinople, on the contrary, the news is the 
reverse of peaceful. General Todleben has 
moved forward from Adrianople an army corps 
of 15,000 men, apparently in order to em- 
phasize his demand for the fortresses of Shum- 
la, Varna and Batoum, and for permission to 
occupy Buyukdere on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
The advocates of peace hope that these threaten- 
ing movements on his part are the result of a mis- 
understanding, and will be coun‘ermanded from 
St. Petersburg. In this country the mystery 
which surrounded the negotiations for cruisers 
has disappeared, and there is no doubt that the 
Russia: s have agents busily at work inspecting 
available steamers, making purchases conditional 
upon the event of war, and even fitting up vessels 
so that they will be instantly available. The wost 
notable instance is that of the ‘‘State cf Cali- 
fornia,” lately building at Kensington, Pa. All 
work tending to her completion as for the mer- 
chant service has ceased and she is rapidly being 
finished with such additions as will fit her for 
warlike uses. The ‘‘Cimbria” still remains at 
anchor in Southwest Harbor, Maine, and other 
chartered steamers with similar ‘‘ passenger ” lists 
are confidently expected. 


THE POTTER RESOLUTIONS. 

* November, 1876, Mr. Clarkson N. Potter 

published in the ‘* New York Herald” a 
scheme for a revolution. He suggested that the 
House of Representatives might disregard the 
votes of the Electoral College; withdraw from the 
joint session appointed to count those votes; elect 
Mr. Tilden President on the ground that there 
had been vo election by the people; avoid a con- 
flict with the authorities by allowing Mr. Tilden 
to take the oath of office at his house at Gram- 
ercy Park; and then refuse to make any appro- 
priations except in support of his administration. 
But Gen. Grant was then in the Presidential 
chair, and this immature revolution failed before 
the presence of the man who had quelled one fully 
ripe by his sword. We then suggested that Mr. 
Potter would have to try again. He seems to 
have taken our advice. 

For while the already famous Potter resolutions 
are harmless enough in themselves considered, 
they are not harmless if interpreted by the sin- 
gular words and the yet more singular reticence 
of their author. They recite the passage of reso- 
lutions by the Marsland Legislature charging 
that the rights of that State have been invaded by 
the frauds perpetrated in Florida and Louisiana, 
that these frauds were induced and encouraged 
by the assurances of the present Secretary of 
the Navy and by the conduct and promises of 
the present Minister to France, and they pro- 
vide for the appointment of a Congressional 
committee to investigate the charges, uuthor- 
ized to sit during the recess of Congress, and 
to summon witnesses and send for papers. But 
these resolutions were declared a matter of privi- 
lege by the Speaker of the House, because they 
involve *‘ the rightful occupancy of the chief ex- 
ecutive chair of the government,” and are based 
on the appeal of a sovereign State ‘‘for the cor- 
rection of a high grievance said to have been com- 
Qnitted;” and the mover of the resolutions, when 
interrogated, refused to state whether he regarded 
the investigation proposed as a possible basis for 
the removal of the President. A motion to enable 
the committee to investigate frauds in other States 
was rejected by him, and he was sustained by the 
action of the Democratic House. Such an inves- 
tigation is useless as a means of giving information 
to the country, since the alleged frauds were fully 
investigated in the winter of 1876-7 by two com- 
mittees, one of the Senate and the other of the 
House, and the results were published to the 
country at that time. It is valueless for any other 
purpose, since Congress has no authority to take 
any action upon the results of such investigation. 

Nevertheless we have small fear that the House 
will or can ‘‘ Mexicanize” the United States. It 
can only represent the sentiments of tbe people; 
and so long as the great body of the American 
voters care more for peace, order and stability 
than for partisan advantage, revolutions potted 





in the House are not at all likely to flourish out 
of doors. Mr. Potter’s second revolution will not 
probably fare any better than the fiist. 

Congress has an undoubted right to investigate 
frauds. That right has been asserted again and 
again, and exercised again and again by the popu- 
lar body both in Great Britain and in this coun- 
try. But it has no more right to unseat a Presi- 
dent on the ground of fraud than to divorce him 
on the ground of incompatibility. If Congress 
ean undo an election whenever a not too scrupu- 
lous majority of its members can detect a fraudu- 
lent count in any State, the Presidential election 
will cease to be a periodic, and will become a 
chronic public disturbance. The House attempted 
to make a President in 1876, and it failed. If it 
attempts to make one in 1878 it will also fail. It 
will hardly dare to make the attempt. The great 
body of the American people belong to no party, 
but use alternately the parties that best serve 
their purposes. The party that threatens na- 
tional stalility for partisan triumphs will array 
against itself the same majority which combined 
against the party of anarchy and disorder in 1861. 
If a ‘‘high grievance” has been committed Con- 
gress may ascertain and report the fact. But 
the ‘‘correction” of it belongs not to Congress 
but tothe people; and the time for its correction 
is the Presidential election of 1882. 

It is not easy to write of this attempt with the 
patience befitting a Christian temper. The Presi- 
dential title was in dispute. It has been investi- 
gated once. It has been settled by a judicial 
body created for the express purpose of determin- 
ing it. The man thus inducted into office has 
been accepted as President by the unanimous 
voice of the people. His acts and authority have 
been unquestioned. His messages have been re- 
ceived; his assent has been asked to legislation; 
his veto has been respected. No party, no 
individual, no newspaper of significance has 
questioned it. If the adjudication of the 
highest conceivable tribunal can settle a law 
question, he is President de jure. If over a year 
of unquestioned service ean settle a practical 
question, he is President de facto. If Congress 
could unsettle a President de jure and de facto at 
the dictation of a few party leaders the American 
Republic would have already succumbed to the 
dangerous despotism of democracy. 

We do not fear any such final result. But it 
will be well for the public to watch the revolution- 
ists. They are busy; they are determined; they 
are politically unscrupulous; and while they are 
powerless to overturn the government, their power 
seriously to disturb all political and commercial 
peace and order will depend upon the vigilance 
of the American people. 





THE CHURCH SOCIABLE. 

HE church sociable as an institution is hardly 

as well known in the.cities, where the social 
instinct tinds such large satisfaction outside of 
religious lines, as in the country and the country 
towns, where often the church is the unit of social 
organization and the inspirer and ruler of much 
of the social life of the people. But in every 
community and in all circumstances the church 
sociable sustains an important relation to the 
church’s life, and may be made by wise manage- 
ment to contribute materially to the religious 
improvement and pleasure of the people. 

Among these points of wise management is one 
which, we think, is not always allowed the im- 
portance it deserves. That is, that the church is 
the place to hold the church sociable; the lecture- 
room or chapel, if there be one, if not, the 
audience-room itself, may often be made available 
for the purpose. When Plymouth Church was 
built in Brooklyn, twenty-odd years ago, it 
was provided with parlors and a kitchen, and 
this innovation was looked on at that time with 
surprise by some and with curiosity by others. 
But the example then set has since been followed 
with greatly improved facilities of the same gen- 
eral sort, until now most modern churches do not 
consider themselves fully equipped without such 
provision. It is always wiser policy to build a 
parlor than a steeple; and in éur judgment it is 
wiser to build a parlor than a lecture room if the 
church cannot have both. For the parlor will 
make the social prayer-meeting far more social; if 
it is separated by folding doors the smallest meet- 
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ings can be made cozy and enjoyable; and the 
rcom is none the worse for prayer and instruction 
on Friday evening because it has been used for 
Christian social fellowship and recreation on 
Wednesday evening. B:t where such parlors do 
not exist and canuot be provided the church: itself 
may be made to supply the deficiency. Pews are 
not a fundamental barrier to free and friendly 
intercourse, and the gain by the law of associa- 
tion will more than offset any physical disadvan- 
tage encountered. 

For, one large part of the object of the church 
sociable may be defeated by holding it in a private 
house. Then and there it is always liable to assume 
not merely,a more largely secular but even more 
distinctively frivolous character than is desirable; 
the encouragement of dress and display is greater; 
and the poorer members of the flock are likely to 
be ill at ease, whereas they are particularly the ones 
who ought to be drawn in. To the church, on the 
other hand, they can freely come; there they are 
at home; to the surroundings there they are accus- 
tomed; and there the social and religious ties 
which unite a Christian brotherhood may be knit 
together in the most effective way. 

It should never be lost sight of, that while the 
form of the sociable is by its very nature social, 
and ‘‘ free and easy” in the good sense, its spirit 
is, or ought to be, deeply and earnestly religious. 
Rightly directed, it can be improved for the dis- 
tinct and immediate spiritual welfare of men. 
The pastor and his aids should so regard and use 
it, and thus interpreted it is capable of becoming 
a co-worker with the prayer-meeting in all its 
most purifying and ennobling offices. 

We attended a church sociable the other even- 
ing whose intent was rudely thwarted by a com- 
pany of young people who gathered about the 
piano and occupied an hour or more in singing 
wild college songs of a convivial sort, the effect of 
which must have been anything but elevating. 
It was an unpleasant discord in what should have 
been an evening of the higher harmonies; an in- 
trusion of the rowdy element into what should 
have been guarded as a retreat of purity and 
peace. Singing there might well have been, and 
it need not by any means have been confined to 
psalm tunes; but the songs certainly should not 
have been redolent of bacchanalian conviviality. 

The church that has no social life is always apt 
to have no true life of any kind; and the church 
whose social life is so like in spirit that of the 
world at large that one can only tell a church 
sociable from an ordinary party by a label is 
apt to develop a life which is worldly and Christ- 
less. The social gatherings of the church may be 
as truly ‘‘ means of grace” as the prayer-meetings, 
and it should be the business of pastor and people 
to study to make them so. 


NEUTRALITY. 
HREE state papers there are which bear 
strongly on what United States subjects may 
do, or must avoid, if there is war in Europe. 

I. Our neutrality law. This was passed in 1818; 
and re-enacted, substantially unchanged, in the 
present Revised Statutes, title 67. It forbids a 
great variety of acts, by persons within the United 
States, tending to assist or promote any waragainst 
any nation with which this government is at peace. 
The idea of the law is, that if our Washington 
government is at peace with Russia, or Great 
Britain, or what people you please, none of our 
citizens shall take any part or contribute any aid 
against that people. Apparently almost all acts 
of this nature that were thought of as likely are 
forbidden. Examples are: Accepting a commis- 
sion to serve one foreign government against an- 
other. Enlisting in the army, navy or privateer 
service of a foreign country. Fitting out or arm- 
ing a vessel to cruise in the war service of one 
foreign country against another. Making additions 
to the guns or equipments of war of a foreign 
war vessel coming to this country for supplies. 
Fine and imprisonment are imposed on persons 
who violate these prohibitions, also forfeiture of 
the vessel or property involved; and large powers 
are given to the president and administrative 
officers of government to prevent any such acts. 
This being a statute, it might be at any time 
altered or repealed by Congress. Meantime it ap- 
plies directly to citizens; to individuals. They 
are liable to punishment if they break it. Bat its 
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most important provision, that as to fitting out 
ships, is expressly limited to a time when there is 
a war pending; .and the general understanding 
has always been that it does not forbid our peo- 
ple to trade in military stores and supplies with 
foreigners in time of peace. Sales made then do 
not become criminal because war afterwards 
breaks out. 

Il. The declaration of Paris. In 1854 the United 
States Government proposed to the principal 
maritime nations two rules to be adopted as per- 
manent principles of international law: 1. That 
free ships should make free goods, and 2. That 
neutral property on an enemy’s vessel should not 
be confiscated unless contraband. A congress at 
Paris in 1856 agreed to these, and to two others: 
1. To abolish privateering, and 2. To require 
actual efficiency to give legal operation to a 
blockade. This was the famous ‘‘ treaty of Paris” 
which determined many other questions of bound- 
ury and balance of power, recently of interest. 
It put forward these four rules of public law, to 
be maintained as a whole and indivisible, and 
asked the United States to agree to them as such. 
The Washington Cabinet of that day answered 
that the United States was willing to accept all 
but the one against privateering, but would not 
assent to that without a further agreement to 
exempt private property from all capture on the 
high seas. If private property onght to be pro- 
tected from privateers it ought also to be spared 
by ships of war. Buchanan’s and Lincoln’s 
Cabinets and our ambassadors of that day made 
further endeavors to obtain general agreement to 
this broad and comprehensive doctrine, sparing 
private property at sea; but the effort was in- 
terrupted by the civil war. 

Now, as the United States never became a party 
to the treaty rules they have no formal obligation 
upon them. But she advocated them as morally 
right: she only delayed acceding to them in hope 
of baving one of them enlarged; she is bound by 
both honor and right to act in accordance with 
them. Noblesse oblige. She must discountenance, 
forbid and punish all privateering in which her 
subjects may be tempted to take part. 

Ill. The treaty of Washington. In the noted 
treaty under which our government recovered 
fifteen and a half millions of dollars for the Ala- 
bama claims against Great Britain for her neglect 
of two rules of international law, Great Britain 
disputed the rules, as to the past, but united with 
our government in agreeing to observe them for 
the future. The rules are thus stated in the 
treaty: 

‘*A neutral government is bound: 

‘First, to use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, 
arming or equipping within its jurisdiction of any vessel 
which it has reasonable ground to believe is intended to 
cruise to or carry on war against a power with which it is at 
peace; and also to use like diligence to prevent the depart- 
ure from its jurisdiction of any vesse] intended to cruise or 
carry on war as above, such vessel having been specially 
adapted, in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, to 
warlike use. 

‘*Secondly, not to permit or suffer either belligerent to 
make use of its ports or waters as the base of naval opera- 
tions against the other, or for the purpose of the renewal 
or augmentation of military supplies or arms, or the re- 
cruitment of men.” 

These rules, like the statute, have no applica- 
tion until some foreign war exists. ‘‘A neutral 
government is bound.” Until there are belliger- 
ents there are no neutrals, But, unlike the 
statute, they bind the government only, not indi- 
viduals directly. They call upon the government 
for a course of executive action, and perhaps for 
improved neutrality laws. But until new acts of 
Congress are passed the old ones alone are com- 
pulsory on our merchants and manufacturers. It is 
the President and Secretary of State who are con- 
cerned with the obligations of the treaty. Private 
persons cannot be prosecuted except for some vio- 
lation of a law of Congress. Should infringe- 
ments of the treaty be committed without adequate 
effort of our executive to prevent them they 
might expose the national treasury to heavy dam- 
ages, like the Genevan award; but they would not 
expose the individuals concerned to legal conse- 
quences unless the neutrality law was broken. 

The sum of the whole matter then is that until 
war is declared neither the government nor indi- 
viduals cun be required to anticipate a war, and 
refuse the hospitality of our waters or the sale of 
our goods to either Russia or England. But if 
war is once declared public policy, public law, 





and public honor require both of the government 
and of the individual the strictest neutrality. 





NOTES. 


—It is very evident that the new English bicycle is 
fast becoming an American institution, and the cur- 
rency which Boston fashion 1s giving the machine is 
likely to carry it all over the country. The fever has 
hardly caught in our vicinity as yet, but our sister 
city in New England seems to have fully surrendered 
to the infection. Two bicycle clubs are already in 
active operation, and the smooth avenues leading to 
and through the suburbs are beginning to be ‘‘alive”’ 
these fine spring afternoons with the riders of these 
glittering steeds. The Harvard student is in particu- 
lar a patron of the pastime, and in his German cap 
and short clothes he makes a peculiarly picturesque 
figure. The English bicycle, which is already an ar- 
ticle of American manufacture, is a great improve- 
ment upon the old French velocipede, which had such 
a run a few years ago, being at once lighter, more 
graceful in appearance, easier to work, and capable 
of a far higher rate of speed. 

—Among some eight or ten persons confirmed by 
Bishop Paddock, of Massachusetts, at Christ Church, 
Cambridge, last week, was Rev. Frederic Palmer, pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church at Revere, who has 
tendered his resignation of that officeand will at once 
enter the Episcopal ministry. Mr. Palmer’s step, 
taken in its connections, is another sign of the times. 
He is one of four brothers, sons of the late Deacon Ju- 
lius Palmer, of Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, and neph- 
ews of the Rev. Dr..Ray Palmer. An elder brother, 
a business man of Boston, preceded him into the 
Episcopal Church a few years since, and about one 
year ago was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church. Rev. Edward Abbott, formerly of the ‘“* Con- 
gregationalist,” was confirmed at the same time. 
When the too narrow creeds of a traditional and High 
Church party, imposed on the church which sought 
the wilderness for “freedom to worship God,” drive 
such sons of the Puritans back into the church of the 
Cavaliers to find the liberty which it once denied but 
now accords them, it is high time for the children of 
the ‘‘Mayfliower ”’ to insist on that theological liberty 
within their own fold which 1s the lawful heritage 
not of any one denomination, but of all who have re- 
ceived the liberty wherewith Christ makes free. 

—Miss Francis E. Willard and Mrs. Mary B. Willard 
have assumed the editorial and business management 
of the Chicago “ Post,” that journal having been left 
without a head by the death of Mr. Oliver A. Willard. 
The ladies have issued a circular announcing their 
resolution to undertake the task of meeting the busi- 
ness engagements of the late manager, and attempt- 
ing to realize his cherished purpose of furnishing an 
evening paper which shall “merit the respect and 
good will of the best of our citizens, and be welcome 
to their homes.’’ The new managers will probably 
encounter opposition and jealousy from quarters 
whence they do not expect it, as well as from the dis- 
reputable and reckless who are always against anyone 
whose motives are praiseworthy. Copies of the 
* Post,” “‘ Daily” and ‘‘ Weekly,”’ have come to hand, 
looking, for all that we can see, precisely as they 
would under competent masculine management. Miss 
Willard is contributing a series of ‘“‘ Talks to Girls,” 
which are excellent family reading. We wish the new 
managers all success in their enterprise. 

—The attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
toward secret societies is well known to be in general 
one of hostility. The Ancient Order of Hibernians 
has had reason to feel this hostility, we believe, in 
some peculiar degree, and at its national convention 
in Boston, last week, the whole subject underwent a 
careful discussion. The result was the substantially 
unanimous adoption of a series of resolutions declar- 
ing that there is nothing in the form or spirit of the 
Order to conflict with the doctrines or decrees of the 
‘Holy Roman” Church; but that if there is the Order 
is willing to rectify it, and that the instructions of the 
authorities to that end will be most respectfully re- 
ceived. This is a very manly and proper ground to 
take, and does our Irish fellow-citizens credit. 

—The centennial season at Andover is again ac- 
cented, this time by the death of Mrs. Samuel H. 
Taylor, the widow of Dr. Taylor, for so many years 
the famous Principal of Phillips Academy. She died 
almost instantly at the breakfast table, on Sunday 
week; the circumstances being singularly similar 
to those which attended the death of her husband 
four years ago. The funeral took place on May 15th, 
Prof. Park conducting the services. 

—The annual report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health is always an interesting and valuable 
public decument, and this year it is particularly so. 
Among other matters it contains an important paper 
on color-blindness by Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, surgeon to 
the Massachusetts Ear and Eye Infirmary. Dr. Jeff- 
ries has been testing the instructors and students of 
Harvard College with reference to this defect. In 611 
persons examined he found thirty cases of color- 
blindness, and his conclusion is that certainly one 
person in fifty, the community through, is color-blind 
in a greater or less degree. The danger from this 
peculiarity on railways and at sea, by reason of the 
use of color-signals, is obvious, and Dr. Jeffmes’s in- 
formation will direct attention to the necessity of 
guarding against it. 





LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
OF RAPID READING. 

DEAR Sir: Thank you very much for your Library Let- 
ters, and particularly for ‘‘ How to Read a Newspaper.” 
It was an answer to a very general need. May I offer a 
subject kindred to that and one which, I am sure, is of as 


much interest to the reading public: ‘‘ How fast ought we 
to read?” I think nine-tenths of our scholarly men are 
careful if not slow readers. Is not the secret of retentive 


minds in the fact that they are slow to turn loose a 
thought until turned over, examined and classed? It isa 
question I, as a teacher,am much interested in, and for 
any light, even an opinion, I will thank you 
Very truly, — 

rT\HERE is undoubtedly a great difference in 

mental capacity in this as in all other re- 
spects. Some minds are much quicker in all their 
action than others. No man has a right to take 
the mental ability of a neighbor as his own 
standard, or to make his own capacity a standard 
for his neighbor. It is one of the incidental evils 
of our systems of public instruction that they 
tend to this. The teacher must have some stand- 
ard for his class; and he is apt to conclude that 
because A. can easily learn a lesson of fifty lines 
B., who has had equal advantages, can learn the 
same. It does not follow. Quickness of mental 
action is often an inheritance; and it is cften cul- 
tivated, unconsciously, in early childhood. 

The quickest is not always the best scholar, as 
every teacher knows. Ideas, like money, easily 
gained are liable to be easily lost. Nevertheless, 
quickness is not inconsistent with good scholar- 
ship nor with a retentive memory. Some men 
possess a marvelous absorbing power. They 
gather like asponge. Lord Macaulay was a very 
rapid reader and he had a very retentive memory. 
Joseph Cook draws the honey out of a book as a 
bee does out of a flower. Sometimes he may miss 
the real meaning; but there are few men who are 
his equal in either gathering from literature or 
preserving and using what they have gathered. 
Mental alertness is important ; it is not inconsistent 
with scholarship; it is partly a gift; can it be 
cultivated ? 

Yes. And the first step in cultivating it is 
slowness and care. The habit of superficial read- 
ing is fatal to rapid reading. You may by skim- 
ming get through a book, but the book will not 
get through you. There is no use in eating what 
you do not masticate and cannot digest; and there 
is just as little use in reading what you do not 
comprehend and cannot assimilate. 

My little boy comes into my library and sees my 
pen running across the paper at the rate of thirty 
words a minute. ‘‘I wish | could write as fast as 
that,” he says; and he sits down, takes pencil in 
hand and tries. He is beginning at the wrong 
end. He must first Jearn to form each letter 
slowly and carefully before he can learn to 
do it rapidly and without conscious thought. The 
Deacon’s little boy sees his Cousin Sue play a 
fantasia on the piano. He tries to imitate her 
trills and rapid runs, and makes only a meaning- 
less jangle. He must first learn note by note, and 
for years must practice with painful slowness the 
scale and the five-finger exercise. You must 
walk before you can run; that is, you must use 
the legs slowly before you can use them quickly. 
To attempt to read rapidly, before you have read 
slowly and laboriously, results in reading without 
thinking, which is no reading at all. 

A superficial habit of reading is developed by 
our systems of education. Students are measured 
by the quantity of text-book they have recited; 
to meet the demand they accustom themselves to 
run over the ‘pages, for the purpose not of com- 
prehension but of recitation; and it does not 
always require a good comprehension to make a 
good recitation. This habit is aggravated by 
newspaper reading. The public are prone to read 
for present occupation, without attempting to re- 
tain or expecting to use what they have read. It 
is still more increased by novel reading. For the 
novel-reader reads for present enjoyment, not for 
future use. 

The first condition of rapid reading is care- 
ful reading. Read only what is worth careful 
reading. Recall, after you rise from your book or 
paper, what you have read. Attempt to give ac- 
count of it, to yourself or to others. Open «a jour- 
nal; and habituate yourself to write down in it, 
Srom memory, an analysis of the last book, or the 
thoughts it suggested, or the remarkable facts 
which it contained. Never allow yourself to read 
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without exercising your mind on your reading, 
without reviewing, and, as it were, reciting the 
results of your reading, and examining yourself 
rigorously as to these results. 

Ill. If you keep this habit up, if you read thor- 
oughly, that is, with thought, and deny yourself 
all literature that is not worth thoughtful read- 
ing, when you have exercised yourself in this way 
for fifteen or twenty years you will gradually find 
that practice makes perfect. Exercise will give 
faculty. You will learn to perceive by perceiving, 
to discriminate by discriminating. The mental 
faculties will acquire limberness by use. I took 
my boys down the other day to a factory whose 
proprietor expects to turn out 600,000 tin cans, for 
fruits and vegetables, this summer. The rapidity 
with which the sheet of tin was rolled up in a 
cylindrical fcrm and soldered, and the two ends 
were pushed into their places, and the solder 
dropped into the joint and melted with the hot 
iron, was marvelous. It took less time to finish 
the can than it would take an ordinary reader to 
read aloud this description of it. But the ap- 
prentice can acquire this dexterity and rapidity of 
action only by working slowly at first. We all 
understand that inexperienced fingers are colts. 
The mental faculties we expect to drive at 2:40 
the first day we put harness on them. Some ac- 
quire rapidity of mental action more easily than 
others; but it is acquired by all by the same pro- 
cess, that of concentrated and painstaking atten- 
tion; reading nothing without thought, nothing 
unworthy of thoughtfulness. 

iV. 1 am inelined to leave this letter here, lest 
what I add shall be seized on by apprentices who 
are not prepared for it. Eight-tenths of the read- 
ers of this letter would do wisely to stop at this 
point. The other two-tenths may read on with- 
out injury. 

After one has acquired, by the process already 
described, a faculty in the use of perception and 
discrimination, he may profitably skim. I will 
not go so far as Rufus Choate, who said that he 
never read a book through, but there are com- 
paratively few books that require to be read 
through by a proficient reader. There are pages 
and even chapters that he may skip. There are 
ideas elaborated that he can get from the bare 
statement of them, others illustrated that he can 
understand without delaying for the illustration, 
others that be is familiar with and does not need 
to get atall. It is possible to acquire a power to 
look tbrough a book, discern by a sort of instinct, 
developed only by practice, what is valuable in it 
and what not for ones own purpose, seize on 
that, and leave the rest alone. 

For example, I read in this fashion, last even- 
ing, the two volumes of the ‘‘ Cruise of the Chal- 
lenger.” I did not write the review of it which 
I understand is to be in the literary column 
this week. It is an elaborate work, and embodies 
the results of a year of deep-sea soundings in the 
Atlantic Ocean. In fifteen minutes looking over 
its pages I saw that it abounded with minute 
scientific information, often expressed in scientific 
terms, which I could master only by weeks of 
study, and which, in its detail, would be of very 
little practical value to me when I had mastered 
it. I at once abandoned the attempt to master 
it. I then read the preface with care; it told me 
the author’s design. I studied the charts; they 
gave me the course of the voyage and the extent 
of the work done. I looked over the illustrations; 
they served the purpose of a walk through a 
museum, showing to the eye the forms and 
kind of life brought up from the ocean bed. 
Finally, I read the last chapter, in which the 
author summed up the results obtained. An 
evening thus devoted to a book which I could not 
have mastered in a fortnight’s study, which, in- 
deed, I could not have mastered at all without a 
technical knowledge I do not possess, gave me all, 
not that I cared to know, but that I could reason- 
ably hope to learn, concerning the ‘* Challenger ” 
and her cruise. 

Temperament, care, time, discrimination and 
selection are the elements that combine to make 
a truly successful rapid reader. But I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the truth that thoroughness 
is not only more important than rapidity, but is.a 
pre-requisite to it. 

Yours, ete., LaIcus. 
THE KNOLL, i 
CORNWALL-ON-HupsON, N.Y. } 





THE LORDS BUSINESS ON BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES* 
By E. L. Day, oF Kent, O8IO. 


\ E believe that the Lord Jesus established 
on earth his organized and visible church 
for a testimony to himself in the world. To him 
we consecrate our life and property and influence. 
With it we covenant to seek its prosperity, and in 
our conauct to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour. These be strong words, and in substance 
enter into the Creed and Covenant of nearly 
every church. What, to the average church, 
when in any community it assumes to be such a 
witness, do they mean? What, to the average 
Christian, when he takes this vow, do they mean? 
The idea of an organized body implies life ; and 
life implies the cost of maintaining life, with all 
that it involves of home, education and develop- 
ment. The church must have a home, and so it 
builds its house, and must pay for it. It needs 
light and heat and education, and must pay for 
them. Its children going out from it establish 
themselves in new fields, and in their weakness 
must be aided. From beyond its immediate coun- 
try comes the cry of others, distant relatives, born 
of one blood, asking to share its good, and so we 
‘*go into all the world to preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” and all this costs money. In fact, 
everything in our modern Christian life is so 
measured by and dependent on the use of money 
that the matter of church finance is worthy of our 
most earnest thought. It involves the whcle sub- 
ject of the relations which members and ministers 
bear to the church, and of their influence in and 
relations to communities and to the church uni- 
versal. We have daily reminders of our vow 
to consecrate to Christ our life, and property, and 
influence. 

I have been requested by your Committee 
of Arrangements to discuss this phase of Chris- 
tian life. The subject as assigned to me was 
named, ‘‘ The Lord’s Business on Business Princi- 
ples” or ‘‘ The business management of our church 
finances.” It involves two aspects; one of duties 
and one of methods. A body of believers form 
themselves into a church and need a house of 
worship. Often here is made the fatal error that 
dooms the church—it runs into debt. Now, no 
person has a right to incur debt without substan- 
tial reasons to think that he can pay. If he does 
we call him a raseal. The same rule must be ap- 
plied to churches. Yet, how many churches when 
they incur debt have any reasonable hope of pay- 
ing? Is it notarule, with but few exceptions, that 
such debts are made contrary to all proper busi- 
ness principles?) What can we hope from a church 
whose bond of unity is a bond accompanied by a 
mortgage? A conscience should be cultivated in 
our churches that would make it impossible to 
dedicate to God a church that is already con- 
secrated to a mortgagee! But we will suppose 
our church has avoided this error, and owns its 
house. It needs a pastor, and wants him to be 
useful by precept and example. So the members 
talk among themselves, and ‘‘ guess” they can 
raise so much. They ‘‘call” and ‘‘ settle” their 
man. 

He, poor trusting soul, especially if he be what 
most churehes think they need, a young man, is 
only anxious to get at work in the vineyard of the 
Lord. He makes no inquiry into the competency 
of the church to fulfill its promise and makes no 
definite business contract. He trusts that what 
the vineyard does not yield the ravens will bring. 
The ravens! Alas! the genus is extinct, and the 
vineyard of the Lord, without proper business 
management, bears only ‘‘ Dead Sea fruit.” Pay- 
day comes, but not the pay; and then the poor 
man is put to it. If he be a man of sensitive 
moral nature and inherently honest I van conceive 
of nothing more distressing. He abhors debt as 
destructive alike of his manhood and his useful- 
ness. He undertakes outside Jabor in addition to 
his proper pastoral work, with the usual result of 
sapped energy, crippled efficiency, possibly broken 
health, and debt after all. I ueed not pursue the 
painful story. If he be of weak moral fiber he 


* This paper was read before the Congregational State Con- 
ference of Ohio at Sandusky, May 9, 1878. The estimate of 
the comparative efficiency of the different systems expresses 
only the author's private judgment, based on his experience 
and observation. The State Conterence, in ordering this paper 
printed, neither condemne nor endorses his opinions on ques- 
tions of methods. 





simply degenerates and becomes a clerical ‘‘ dead- 
beat.” But in neither case does he denounce such 
treatment as an outrage on himself and a travesty 
on religion, but submits to this wicked and eruel 
injustice as if there were virtue in such submis- 
sion. As for the eburch, it does by its running 
expenses as by its pastor, until, instead of being 
in the community an example of the highest busi- 
ness principle and moral integrity, it becomes a 
hissing and a by-word, educating the people into 
the idea that religion and business morality have 
nothing in common. To my brother laymen | 
wish to say t at these things ought not so to be, 
and it is our duty that they shall not be. Yet 
they will be, unless we have correct notions of the 
relations the clergy sustain to us and correct no- 
tions regarding the proper conduct of the business 
of the church. 

The work the clergy do for us and for the 
church never can be paid for in money, nor is 
it done for pay. For their time we can com- 
pensate them, and this compensation should 
be adequate and prompt. As to its adequacy, 
they when they accept our calls must judge, and 
that it way be prompt we must insist that the 
business of the church be done on purely honest 
business principles. No layman has a right to 
make a promise for the support of the church 
that he does not scrupulously fulfill. Upon sueh 
promises are based our contracts with our pastors, 
and failure to keep them not only debanches the 
conscience of the delinquent but forces dishonor 
on the chureb and hardship on the ministers. 
Sometimes we hear men pray that ‘‘ others may 
take knowledge of them that they have been with 
Jesus” when they don’t pay, and don’t try to pay, 
their pew rent. Others do take knowledge of 
them, and trace their lineage direct from Ananias 
and Sapphira. Noclergyman should be forced to 
collect in any form bis own salary. No clergy- 
man should be forced to beg. No clergyman 
should be forced to ask credit because of delin- 
quency on our part. When an aged pastor, who 
had been over many charges, spoke concerning 
a certain church ‘that no people had ever so well 
eared for his physical comfort,” I felt that it was 
a pertinent and admirable tribute to its Christian 
standing. 

To my brethren of the clergy I would say that 
they, too, greatly fail to enforce the duty of this 
part of the covenant. They fail in the first place 
by consenting to be parties to contracts such as 
would not be tolerated in any 
transactions. Clergymen contemplating a settle- 
ment, and looking for a future of peace and use- 
fulness, should first ask, ** How does the church 
manage its business?” There is nothing offensive 
about this. A church may be poor and prosper; 
but a church that is slack, never. Yet from a 
feeling of false delicacy, born of timidity and sen- 
timentality, fearing that they will be deemed 
mercenary, they neglect it. If a true notion of 
the nature of this relation existed, such misunder- 
standings could never occur. A minister has his 
time for sale. A church wants to buy his time. 
There is no sentiment about this—it is purely a 
business transaction—but when they come .to- 
gether to arrange this matter of pure business, it 
is so clouded and obscured by sentimental notions 
about ‘‘the flock without a shepherd,” and he 
being the ‘‘shepherd of the sheep,” and all that 
sort of thing, that the question, ‘‘ How do they 
propose to pay him for his time what they agree 
to pay?’ is lost sight of, and he accepts a vague 
promise with nothing behind it but good inten- 
tions. Ministers are not beggars, nor pensioners, 
nor recipients of charity; and woe to the man- 
hood of any man who allows himself to be so 
classed. They are laborers worthy of their hire, 
and if it is due and unpaid, they ought to ask for 
it, and in tones that will be heard and heeded. 

They fail, in the second place, in not more 
directly preaching this duty. No sermons could 
be more useful in most churches than those whose 
only object was to enforce the duty of common 
honesty and the inculcation of correct principles 
in the conduct of the business of the church. In 
all this I am not advocating impertinence or med- 
dling, or anything of the sort. These things can 
and should be done with all the propriety that 
animates Christian gentlemen—but they should be 
enforced as matters of covenant obligation to 
God and his Chareh. 

And this leads me to say to ministers and people 
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alike that, in my opinion, the failure to honorably 
support the church, and especially the failure to 
keep promises made for that purpose, should be 
the subject of discipline—discipline as a means of 
grace both to the delinquent and to the church. 
The duty to give to what are denominated the 
benevolences of the church is as real and binding 
on the conscience as to support the local church, 
but it is secondary, and no zeal for the heathen 
can atone for lack of care for one’s own house. 
As a rule, however, those who support the one 
support the other, and no church can be relied on 
regularly to fill the treasuries of those societies 
whose local finances are in disorder. 

Before referring to methods I wish to say a few 
words about certain sentimental notions we often 
hear expressed. Men talk of ‘‘a free gospel,” and 
of ‘‘afree church,” and of ‘‘ free pews.” Salvation 
is free, but the means of Christian culture are not, 
and never were intended to be, free. There can 
be no such thing as a free church, in the sense of a 
chureh carried on without cost. An endowed 
church is not a free church; it is carried on at the 
expense of the endowment. To those who attend, 
it may be indeed free of cost in money, not, I fear, 
in manhood. The system of so-called free pews 
either is a misnomer or works harm. If families 
select and habitually occupy pews, they are no 
more free than if rented. If they do not, and 
families are separated, having no home in the 
house of God, harm results. But in all cases 
money must be raised for expenses and benevo- 
lences, and someone must defray the cost. Various 
systems are in use in our churches, viz., the ‘* sub- 
scription plan,” the ‘‘envelope plan,” and the 
” Generally that system may 
be called best which works with the least friction ; 
which has the greatest element of permanence; 
which puts giving on its true basis; which recog- 
nizes the constitution of our congregations, and 
the idiosyneracies of races and individuals, and 
the economic fact that ‘‘ many a mickle makes a 
muckle.” There is however no magic in methods. 
Unless its members feel that the church is to them a 
necessity. any will fail. A church that is homogen- 
eous and well-trained may adopt either method, or 
mix them, and will come out right. A church that 
is heterogeneous, without unity of sentiment, that 
has been used to depend .on fictitious means and 
so is poorly trained, will fail, whatever its methods. 
The method should be in itself a training. So, 
too, it seems a folly to sugar-coat Christian giving 
to try and avoid feeling it. There is no virtue in 
it unless it is felt, and all wheedling methods are 
disreputable and false. Christians must be edu- 
cated to feel that the church is worth all it costs, 
and that, unless its cost is felt, its worth is but 
half realized. 

In considering the value of methods we must 
recoguize the constitution of churches and the 
peculiarities of races and individuals. Our con- 
gregations are composite in character, and may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Regular members, 
may be depended on. 

2. Shaky members, who act according to feel- 
ing rather than principle. 

3. Families whose women are members, but 
whose men rarely attend, and care only for the 
social and respectable aspects of the church. 

4. Families moral but not religious; regular 
attendants but not members. 

5. New families, occasional attendants, whom 
it is desirable to interest and fasten. 

6. Poor families whose willingness is greater 
than their ability. 

7. Floaters. 

Our people are mostly Anglo Saxons, and have 
two predominant traits: One, the sense of prop- 
erty or ownership, epitomized in the adage, ‘‘ The 
Englishman's house is his castle;” the other, that 
this sense only attaches to that which costs some- 
thing; no man values what costs him nothing. 
The failure to recognize these traits has made 
what are called free churches such conspicuous 
failures. It is these traits, in part, that have 
called into being the many denominational forms 
amongst us. Every man wants to feel that the 
chureh is his church; that in it he has certain 
rights, and that they are his because he has paid 
for them. We have also the inherent selfishness 
of men, which, when grace has not done its per- 
fect work, must be utilized rather than be allowed 
to live at the expense of others. With these 
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classes in our congregations, naturally influenced 
by these motives, what system shall we adopt? 
The subscription plan, I think, may be dropped as 
utterly valueless. 
pew renting plans, suppose we apply them to the 
above named classes. With the first class either 
will do. With the second, third, fourth and fifth 
classes the pew renting I think will prove most 
effective. With the sixth class the 
plan, unless their rentals are divided and payable 
in small installments. With the seventh class 
neither; they only can be reached by the weekly 
collection. 
cannot go into at length; time forbids:gthey re- 
sult from my premises and are confirmed by 
my observation of any 
method depends absolutely upon the thorough- 
ness with which it is administered, and it is in 
failure here that our churches languish. We rely 
upon methods. Methods are nothing but instru- 
ments, valueless unless power is applied to them. 
The business organization of a church should be 
as perfect as that of a bank, its methods as sys- 
tematic, its enforcement of obligations as impera- 
tive. All the needs of the church should be 
clearly announced, and that all obligations, 
whether subscriptions or pledges or rentals, must 
be paid—and the practice should be made to con- 
form to the announcement. The best business 
man in the church should be treasurer, and should 
magnify his office. It is a thankless office, and its 
holder will grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of human nature. 

In all our churches we have men who, shortly 
after the advent of a pastor, habitually become 
dissatisfied and refuse to support ‘* such a man;” 
they ‘‘don’t approve of him;” they reserve to 
themselves the right to attend and grumble, but 
refuse toaid in supporting the church. Such men 
should not be tolerated, no, not for a moment. 
If their grievances are real they should be mitigated 
or borne with Christian meekness, but their ob- 
ligation to support the church in either case 
should be enforced. If they refuse to respond 
they should be disciplined. The education of the 
young in this theme must be from the pulpit, in 
the family, and by the consistent practice of the 
church. 

My feeling is that the whole system of church 
fairs, festivals, etc., as methods of raising money 
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for the church, should be discouraged as perni-. 


cious. They are usually the evidence of cowardice 
or appeals to base motives, uniformly cost more 
than they realize, and are subversive of the true 
spirit of Christian giving. 

The larger benevolences of the church cannot 
be successfully united with its local support. In 
the attempt so to do they are always sacrificed. 
Each church should select by vote certain objects 
to which to give and give to these regularly 
(leaving every member free to give to others that 
appeal to his individual sympathies), and this 
habit should be cultivated, however poor the 
church or small its gifts. 

The societies in their turn should be held to the 
most rigid accountability. Secrecy as to their 
ways and means should not be tolerated. All 
charters should compel itemized reports under 
penalty of forfeiture, and where they do not the 
churches should demand detailed financial state- 
ments, so that any person familiar with figures 
may know what they have done and how they 
have done it, as the only means of enforcing that 
economy which is imperative; remembering that 
in such matters not to be business-like is not to be 
honest. 

From what I have said as to methods it will 
appear that my conclusion is that the pew-renting 
plan of raising money supplemented by the 
weekly collection is, for the support of the local 
churches, the most thoroughly business-like and 
therefore preferable. There is, in fact, an ele- 
ment of sentimentality running through the 
whole idea of the envelope plan, which, in con- 
gregations non-homogeneous, as most of ours are, 
makes it lack stability, so that it cannot be de- 
pended on year after year. Its novelty often 
commends it to congregations and they enter 
upon it with enthusiasm, but it appeals to feeling 
rather than to principle, usually lacks systematic 
enforcement and breaks down. To be efficient 
the system requires so much and such rigid book- 
keeping and collecting that few can be found who 
will give it due attention, and without this it 
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meets an early death. It should never be at- 
tempted unless there is a responsible guarantee 
that in case it fails the deticiency will be at once 
made up. 

It is lamentable, however, that in our churches 
and amongst Christian people any discussion of 
methods is necessary; and it is necessary only be- 
We habit- 
ually speak of the support of the chureh as benev- 


vause our notions are radically wrong. 


olence or beneficence, often as charity, and some- 
times feel, when we pay our pew rent, as if now we 
Men need 
spiritual food as much as they need bodily food, 


had really laid up treasure in heaven. 


and there is the same charity. or benevolence, or 
beneficence, or treasure laid up in heaven, in pay- 
ing for the one as in paying for the other—and 
no more, 
life—as truly so as food and clothing; and when 
we feel in our inmost souls this truth 
have little need to discuss methods; and until we 
do so feel it no entirely successful method ever 
will be devised. In the light of this truth I wish 
to make a single suggestion, especially pertinent 
in these hard times. 


The gospel is one of the necessaries of 





we shall 


All feel the need of economy. 
Many practice its first step in ceasing to give to 
the church. That is the very last thing we ought 
to touch. 

When we must and do cut down on food and 
clothing, we may properly and to the same degree 
cut down on the church—providing we have been 
as liberal to the church as we have been in food 
and clothing—and only then; for we believe that 
the Lord Jesus established on earth his organized 
and visible church for a testimony to himself in 
the world. 
property and influence. 


To him we consecrate our life and 
With it we covenant to 
seek its prosperity and in our conduct to adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour. 


IN AN ELEVATOR. 
By VIGNETTE. 

HE writer took seat, the other day, in the 
elevator belonging to one of the mammoth 
business edifices in New York city, for the pur- 

pose of riding to the upper floor. 
Aside—to dwellers in the delightful, spacious 
country: These elevators are big dumb-waiters, 
nowadays erected in very many of the hotels and 


large office buildings in the cities, for the purpose _ 


of saving the strength of those who have to visit 
the higher stories. Ten or a dozen men pack into 
a sort of cage, an attendant gives signal and a 
steam-engine, working in the basement, draws the 
cage up through a hoistway, stopping at each 
floor to let passengers out or take others in. 
This New York 
from a three-story city to a seven-story one. The 
metropolis grows almost as fast towards heaven 
as it does towards Westchester county. 

The ride is a very familiar one to me; but the 
passenger who entered immediately after me was 
evidently about to take it for the first time. He 
tested the cushion, rapped on the paneled wood- 
work, rattled the wicker-work door, fingered the 
chains, and at length turned upon the lad in 
charge with the question: 

‘*S’posen things break, would you go up, or 
down?” 

‘*T don’t know,” answered the elevator boy. 

The question seemed all the more pertinent be- 
cause I had so lately read the newspaper narra- 
tives of the sad casualty in Paris. A lady and 
gentleman, guests at one of the hotels, came in 
from a walk; the wife, somewhat weary, entered 
the elevator to ride to the floor on which their 
rooms were; the husband, more stalwart, chose 
the stairs. This elevator was pushed up and 
pulled down by a piston working from beneath, 
ending in a plate screwed to the bottom of the 
passenger carriage, and balanced or aided in its 
ascent by heavy weights in the wall, which were 
connected with tke top of the carriage by ropes 
running over wheels in the roof. Unknown to all 
in charge the screws fastening the piston to the 


invention is rapidly changing 


base of the carriage had long been working loose. 
On this ascent they became altogether detached. 
The carriage, freed from the piston and dragged 
by the heavy weights, dashed up to the roof with 
such terrific force that, when it struck, the ropes 
broke, and then, there being nothing to hold it 
longer, fell crashing downward to the ground 
floor. The attendant and the passengers were 
drawn out, dying from concussion of the brain, 
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Before the husband had reached his room he was 
recalled to come for the expiring form of his 
wife. 

It was a sad and sudden death, yet not really 
sadder or more sudden than death is in multi- 
tudes of cases occurring hourly around us. Wit- 
nessing how many are summoned to another 
world by surprise, without the slightest notice or 
forewarning, is it not wise to pause and oftener 
ask one’s self the question, Suppose life breaks, 
shall I go up, or down? 

To the imaginations of most men life is elevat- 
ing. In growing and through mature years, at 
least, there is a sense of progress, of ascent, which 
exhilarates, yet may easily deceive. We seem to 
ourselves to be advancing when perhaps we are 
really retrograding. We realize all that we attain 
or gain from day to day; we are unconscious of 
what we forget or lose; hence the sense of prog- 
ress is apt to be keener than the truth. We are 
rising, or think we are. Is it atrue rise? Are we 
gaining because we have some strong hold on the 
things of an upper life? For soon this life must 
break. The break will be sudden; it will come 
in an instant when we know it not. 

And when life breaks will one go up, or down? 


Our 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
SIX YEARS LATER. 


IX years step softly, with invisible footsteps, over the 

plain of life, bearing us on with an insensible progress. 
Six years of winter snows and spring thaws, of early blue- 
birds and pink May-flower buds under leafy banks, of 
anemone, crowfoot and violet in the fields, of apple-blos- 
soms in the orchards, and new green leaves in the forest: 
six years of dark-green summers in the rustling woods, of 
fire-lilies in the meadow-lots and scarlet lobelias by the 
water-brooks, of roses and lilies and tall phloxes in the 
gardens; six years of autumnal golden rod and aster, of 
dropping nuts and rainbow-tinted forests, of ripened 
grain and gathered corn, of harvest home and thanks- 
giving proclamation and gathering of families about the 
home table to consider the loving-kindness of the Lord:— 
by such easy stages, such comings and goings, is our mor- 
tal pilgrimage marked off. When the golden rod and 
aster have bloomed for us sixty or seventy seasons, then 
we are near the banks of the tinal river, we are coming to 
the time of leaving the flowers of earth for the flowers of 
Paradise. 

The six years in Poganuc had brought their changes, nct 
in external nature, for that remained quiet and beautiful 
as ever; the same wooded hills, with their sylvan shades 
and hidden treasures of fruits and flowers; the same 
brown, sparkling river, where pickerel and perch darted 
to and fro, and trout lurked in cool, shadowy hollows: but 
the old graveyard bore an added stone or two; mounds 
wet with bitter tears had grown green and flowery, and 
peaceable fruits of righteousness had sprung up from 
harvests sown there in weeping. 

As to the Parsonage and its inmates, six years had added 
a little sprinkle of silver to the Doctor’s head, and a little 
new learning of the loving-kindness of the Lord to his 
heart. The fruits of the revival gathered into his church 
were as satisfactory as ordinary human weakness allows. 
The Doctor was even more firmly seated in the respect and 
affection of his parish than in old days, when the ministry 
was encompassed by the dignities and protections of law. 
Poganuc was a town where an almshouse was almost a 
superfluous institution, and almsgiving made difficult by 
the fact that there were no poor people; for since the 
shutting of Glazier’s bar-room, and the reformation of a 
few noted drunkards, there was scarce anybody not in the 
way of earning a decent and comfortable living. Such 
were our New England villages in the days when its peo- 
ple were of our own blood and race, and the pauper popu- 
lation of Eurcpe had not as yet been landed upon our 
shores. 

As to the characters of our little story, they, also, had 
moved on a stage in the journey of life. 

Hiel Jones had become a thriving man; had bought a 
share in the stage-line that ran through the town, and 
owned the finest team of horses in the region. He and 
our friend Nabby were an edifying matrimonial firm, 
comfortably established at housekeeping in a trim, well- 
kept dwelling not far from the Parsonage, with lilac 
bushes over the front windows, and red peonies and yellow 
lilies in the door-yard. 

A sturdy youngster of three years, who toddled about, 
upsetting matters generally, formed a large part of the 
end and aim of Nabby’s existence. To say the truth, this 
young, bright-eyed, curly-pated slip of humanity was 
enough to furnish work for a dozen women, for he did 
mischief with a rapidity, ingenuity and energy that were 
perfectly astonishing. What small efforts the parents 
made in the direction of family government were utterly 
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frustrated by the fond and idolatrous devotion of old 
Zeph, who evidently considered it the special privilege of 
a grandfather to spoil the rising generation. 

Scarce a day passed that Zeph was not at the house, his 
pockets stuffed with apples, cakes or nuts for the boy. 
The old man bowed his grey head to the yoke of youth; he 
meekly did the infant’s will; he was the boy’s horse and 
cantered for him, he was a cock and crowed for him, he 
was a hen and cackled for him; he sacrificed dignity and 
consistency at those baby feet, as the wise men of old laid 
down their gold, frankincense and myrrh. 

Zeph had ripened like a winter apple. The hard, snarly 
astringency of his character had grown sweet and mild. 
His was a nature capable of a great and lasting change. 
When he surrendered his will to his God he surrendered 
once for all, and so the peace of God fell upon him and 
kept him. He was aconsistent and most useful member of 
the church, and began to be known in the neighborhood by 
the semi-affectionate title of ‘‘Uncle Zeph,” a sort of 
brevet rank which indicated a vertain general confidence 
in his disposition to neighborly good offices. 

The darling wish of his wife’s heart had been accom- 
plished in his eldest son Abner. He had sent him through 
college, sparing no labor and no hardship in himself to 
give the youth every advantage. And Abner had proved 
an able scholar; his college career had been even brilliant, 
and he had now returned to his native place to pursue his 
theological studies under Dr. Cushing. 

It will be well remembered that in the former days of 
New England there were no specific theological institu- 
tions, but the young candidate for the ministry took his 
studies under the care of some pastor, who directed his 
preparatory course and initiated him into his labors, and 
this course of things once established was often continued 
from choice even after institutions of learning were 
founded. 

The Doctor had an almost paternal pride in this offshoot 
that had grown up in his parish; he taught him with en- 
thusiasm; he took him in his old chaise to the associations 
and ministerial meetings about the State, and gave him 
every opportunity to exercise his gifts in speaking. 

It was a proud Sunday for old Zeph when his boy 
preached his first sermon in the Doctor’s pulpit. The audi- 
ence in the Poganuc meeting-house, as we have indicated, 
was no mean one in point of education, ability and culture, 
but every one saw and commended the dignity and self- 
possession with which the young candidate filled the situva- 
tion, and there was a universal approval of his discourse 
from even the most critical of his audience. But the face 
and figure of old Zeph as he leaned forward in his seat, 
following with breathless eagerness every word; his blue 
eyes kindling, the hard lines of his face relaxing into an 
expression of absorbed and breathless interest, would have 
made a study for a painter. Every point in the argument, 
the flash of every illustration, the response to every emo- 
tion, could have been read in his face as in an open book; 
and when after service the young candidate received the 
commendations of Colonel Davenpo:t, Judge Belcher and 
Judge Gridley, Zeph’s cup of happiness was full. Abner 
was an exception to the saying that a prophet hath no 
honor in his own country, for both classes in society vied 
with each other to do him honor. The farming population 
liked him for being one of themselves, the expression of 
what they felt themselves capable of being and becoming 
under similar advantages; while the more cultivated class 
really appreciated the talent and energy of the young man, 
and were the better pleased with it as having arisen in 
their own town. 

So his course was all fair, until, as Fate would have it, 
he asked one thing too much of her—and thereof came a 
heart-ache. 

Our little friend Dolly had shot up into a blooming and 
beautiful maiden—warm-hearted, enthusiastic, and whole- 
souled as we have seen her in her childhood. She was in 
everything the sympathetic response that parents love to 
find ina child. She entered with her whole soul into all 
her father’s feelings and plans, and had felt and expressed 
such an honest, frank and hearty friendliness to the young 
man, such an interest in his success, that the poor youth 
was beguiled into asking more than Dolly could give. 

Modern young ladies, who count and catalogue their 
victims, would doubtless be amused to have seen Dollf’s 
dismay at her unexpected and undesired conquest. The 
recoil was so positive and decided as to be beyond question, 
but Dolly’s conscience was sorely distressed. She had 
meant nothing but the ordinary loving-kindness of a good 
and generous heart. She had wanted to make him happy, 
and had ended in making him apparently quite miserable; 
and Dolly was sincerely afflicted about it. What had she 
done? Had she done wrong? She never thought—never 
dreamed—of such a thing. 

The fact was that Dolly had those large, earnest, per-~ 
suasive eyes that are very dangerous, and sometimes seem 
to say more than they mean; and she had quick, sudden 
smiles, and twinkling dimples, and artless, honest ways, 
and so much genuine good-will and kindliness, that one 
might pardonably be deceived by her. 

It is said that there are lakes whose waters are so per- 
fectly transparent that they deceive the eye as to their 
depth. Dolly was like these crystal waters; with all her 
impulsive frankness there was a deep world within—pene- 
tralia that had been yet uninvaded—and there she kept her 
ideals. The man she might love was one of the immortals, 
not in the least like a blushing young theological student 
in a black coat, with a hymn-book under his arm. Pre- 
cisely what he was she had never been near encugh to see; 
but she knew in a minute what he was not. Therefore she 
had said ‘* No” with a resolute energy that admitted of no 
hope, and yet with a distress and self-reproach that were 
quite genuine. 

This was Dolly’s first real trouble. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE DOCTOR MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

‘““Way, wife,” said the Doctor, pushing up his spectacles 
on his forehead and looking up from his completed sermon 
‘our little Dolly is really a grown up young lady.” 

‘*Well, of course, what should she be?” rejoined Mrs. 
Cushing, with the decisive air which becomes the feminine 
partner on strictly feminine ground ; “she’s taller than I 
am, and she’s a handsome girl, too.” 

“*T don’t think,” said the Doctor assuming a confidential 
tone, ‘‘that there’s a girl in our meeting-house to be com- 
pared with her—there really is not.” 

‘*There is no great fault to be found with Dolly’s looks,”’ 
said Mrs. Cushing as she turned a stocking she had been 
darning. ‘* Dolly always was pretty.” 

‘* Well, what do you think Higgins has been saying to 
me about her ?” continued the Doctor. 

‘‘Some nonsense, I suppose,” said Mrs. Cushing. ‘‘ Some- 
thing he might as well have left unsaid, for all the good it 
will do.” 

“Now, my dear, Higgins is going to make one of the 
leading ministers of the State. He has a bright, strong, 
clear mind; he is a thorough scholar and a fine speaker, 
and I have had a letter from the church in Northboro’ 
about settling him there.” 

‘““All very well. I'm sure I’m glad of it with all my 
heart,” said Mrs. Cushing; ‘‘ but if he has any thoughts of 
our Dolly the sooner he gets them out of his head the better 
for him. Dolly has felt very kindly to him, as she does to 
everybody ; she has been interested in him simply and 
and only as a friend; but any suggestion of particular 
interest on his part would exceedingly annoy her. You 
had better speak very decidedly to him to this effect. You 
can say that I understand my daughter’s mind, and that 
it will be very painful to her to have anything more said 
on the subject.” 

‘* Well, really, I’m sorry for Higgins,” said the Doctor, 
‘*he’s such a good-hearted worthy fellow, and I believe 
he’s very deep in love.” 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said Mrs. Cushing decidedly ; ‘‘but our 
Dolly can’t marry every gcod-hearted worthy fellow that 
comes in her way, if he is in love ; and I’m sure I’m in no 
hurry to give her away,—she is the light and music of the 
house.”’ 

“So she is,” said the Doctor; ‘I couldn’t do without her; 
but I pity poor Higgins.” 

““Oh, you may spare your pity; he won't break his 
heart. Never fear. Men never die of that. There'll be 
girls enough in his parish, and he’l) be married six months 
after he gets a place—ministers always are. 

The Doctor made some few corrections in.the end of his 
sermon without contradicting this unceremonious state- 
ment of his wife’s. 

‘*But,” continued Mrs. Cushing, ‘‘ the thing is a trial to 
Dolly; I think it would be quite as well if she shouldn’t see 
any more of him for the present, and I have just gota 
letter from Deborah urging me to let her go to Boston for 
a visit. Mother says she is getting old now, and that she 
shall never see Dolly unless the child comes to her. Here's 
the letter.” 

The Doctor took it, and we, looking over his shoulder, 
see the large, sharp, decided style of writing characteristic 
of Miss Debby Kittery: 

“ DEAR SISTER: 

* Mother wants you to let us have Dolly to make a good, 
long visit. Mother is getting old now, and says she hasn't 
seen Dolly since she has grown up, and thinks we old folks 
will be the better for a little young life abeut us. You re- 
member Cousin Jane Davies, that married John Dunbar and 
went over to England? Well, brother Israel Kittery has 
taken a fancy to her youngest son during his late visit to 
England, and is going to bring him to Boston and turn over 
his businesss to him and make him bis heir. We are expect- 
ing them now by every ship, and kave invited them to spend 
the Christmas Holidays with us. |] understand this young 
Alfred Dunbar is a bright, quick-witted young slip, just 
graduated from Oxford, and one that finds favor in all eyes. 
He will heip make it lively for Dolly; and if anything should 
come of it, why, it will be all the better. Soif you will have 
Dolly ready to leave I will be up to visit you in December 
and bring her home with me. Mother sends a great deal of 
love,—her rheumatism has gone to her right arm now, which 
is about all the variety she is treated to; but she is always 
serene, as usual, and sends no end of loving messages. 

“ Your affectionate sister, DEBBY. 

“ P. 8.—Don’t worry about Dolly's dress. My pink brocade 
will cut over for her, and it is nearly as good as new. I'll 
bring it when I come.”’ 


On reading this letter the Doctor fell into a deep muse. 

‘* Well, what do you think?” asked his wife. 

‘““What? Who? I?” said the Doctor, with difficulty col- 
lecting himself from his reverie. 

“Yes, you,” answered his wife incisively, with just the 
kind of a ton: to wake one out of a nap. 

The fact was that the good Doctor had a little habit of 
departing unceremoniously into some celestial region of 
thought in the midst of conversation, and the notion of 
Dolly’s going to Boston had aroused quite a train of ideas 
connecte1 with certain doctrinal discussions now going on 
there in relation to the Socinian controversy, so that his 
wife’s voice came to him from afar off, as one hears in a 
dream. 

To Mrs. Cushing, whose specific work lay here, and now, 
in the matters of this present world, this little peculiarity 
of her husband was at times a trifle annoying; so she 
added, ‘‘I do wish you would attend to what we were 
talking about. Don’t you think it would be just the best 
thing in the world for Dolly to make this visit to Boston?” 

**Oh, certainly I do—by all means,” he said eagerly, 
with the air of a man just waked up who wants to show 
he hasn’t been asleep. ‘‘ Yes, Dolly had better go.”’ 

The Doctor mused for another moment, and then added, 
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in a sort of soliloquy: ‘‘ Boston is a city of sacred associa- 
tions; it is corsecrated ground; the graves of our fathers, 
of the saints and the martyrs are there. I shall like little 
Dolly to visit them.” 

This was not precisely the point of view in which the 
visit was contemplated in the mind of his wife; but the 
enthusiasm was a sincere one. Boston, to all New En- 
lant, was the Jerusalem—the city of sacred and religious 
memories; they took pleasure in her stones, and favored 


the dust thereof. 
(To be continued.) 


Religous jews. 





Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters, 














ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—An Agitated Bishop.—In the parish church 
of Littlehampton a long-standing dissatisfaction with the 
ritualistic practices of the vicar has led to the secession of 
a number of the people and the organization of a Reformed 
Episcopal Church. To this action the Bishop of Chichester 
takes exception. He reminds the Littlehamptonites in an 
episcopal letter that ‘‘the Church of England is the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church of the realm, and no other body 
has any right to that title.” Any bishop coming into Lit- 
tlehampton without his sanction will be regarded as an 
intruder,” who by his intrusion *‘ commits an open act of 
schism in direct violation of the laws of God and his 
Church.” He questions, moreover, the validity of the title 
of bishop in the new body, and admonishes the people 
that ‘if any members of the Church of England shall, after 
this notice, seek confirmation at the hands of such a bishop 
they will be partakers of his transgression, and that no 
blessing can be expected to follow such ministrations.” 
Dr. Gregg, the Reformed Episcopal Bishop referred to, 
says that for his part he is prepared to accept the chal- 
lenge, and shall go to Littlehampton armed with the truth 
to meet his Lordship. The English Church having become 
so infected with Roman error requires to be reformed, 
and he and his colleagues are determined to do what they 
can to forward this great work. 


A New Bishop of Lichfield.—The Queen has appointed 
to the bishopric of Lichfield, vacated by the death of Dr. 
Selwyn, the Rev. William Dalrymple Maclagan, Vicar of 
Kensington, very much, as it seems, to the satisfaction of 
all parties. Mr. Maclagan has won a great reputation as 
an administrator, both in his former parish, Newington, 
and his present one, Kensington. The London “Christian 
World,” sketching a recent visit at his church, says: 

“The whole tone and character of the services give the im- 
pression of a living, powerful, earnest presiding force, by 
means of which the entire organization connected with the 
church is stimulated and directed, and which infuses some- 
thing of its own vitality into every agency and operation.” 
With respect to his church affiliations the *‘ Spectator” 
says: 

**Mr. Maclagan is called a High Churchman, but that seems 
only to mean that he believes in the church of which he is to 
be a bishop,—not, on the whole, a bad primary qualification.” 





The Congregational Union of England and Wales began 
its annual meetings in London, May 6th. On the second 
day a series of resolutions, already printed in this paper 
(April 24) and intended as an affirmation of the Evangelical 
character of the Union, in response to the proceedings of 
the Leicester Conference last Fall, was brought before the 
meeting and made the occasion of excited debate. An 
amendment t> the resolutions was introduced by Dr. 
Joseph Parker in the following terms: 

“That whilst this Assembly views hopefully every 
honorable effort to extend the terms of personal re 
ligious communion, it is of opinion that theological and 
co-operative fellowship, as between Christian churches and 
any of their organized forms, can be made complete and 
useful only by the acceptance of acommon doctrinal basis, 
and, therefore, the Assembly solemnly re-affirms its adhesion 
to those Evangelical doctrines which the Congregational 
Union has maintained throughout the whole period of its 
existence.” 

Other amendments are proposed, and it is considered not 
unlikely that Dr. Parker’s, or some one of the others, will 
be preferred to the original resolutions. 


The Promoters of the Leicester Conference also held a 
session in London on the same day as the meeting of the 
Congregational Union. But little was done beyond an in- 
terchange of views upon the purposes of the Conference. Its 
aim, as defined by the chairman of the meeting, is ‘‘ the 
spiritual union of those who differ in matters of opinion.” 


ScoTLanpD.—In the case of the Rev. Ferqus Ferguson, the 
Glasgow U. P. Presbytery having found all the particulars 
ot the libel relevant has brought Mr. Ferguson to trial, 
and with respect to five of the six charges finds him guilty. 
Its sentence reads as follows : 

“ That the Presbytery continues Mr. Ferguson’s suspension 
from the exercise of bis office, declares that the errors found 
proven cannot be tolerated in this Church; but, in view of 
the appeals to the Synod, delays to issue the case finally till 
the Synod has given judgment.” 

The Synod was to meet Monday, May 18, and the members 
of the Glasgow Presbytery, being parties in the case, will 
be shut out from voting in the final decision. 

AT HOME. 

Plymouth Church, St. Paul, Minn., installed its new pas- 
tor, the Rev. M. M. G. Dana, D.D., May 9th. Dr. Goodell, 
of St. Louis, preached the sermon. Installing prayer by 
the Rev. J. H. Morley, Winona; charge to pastor, the Rev. 





D. L. Leonard, Northfield; charge to people, the Rev. L. 
H. Cobb; right hand of fellowship, the Rev. H. A. Stim- 
son, of Minneapolis. Dr. Dana begins his pastorate under 
most favorable auspices. 


A pleasant surprise befell the Congregational Church of 
East Saginaw, Mich., a Sunday or two since, by the un- 
expected arrival from some unknown source of a church 
bell. It weighs 2,400 lbs., and is adorned with the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘* Let him that heareth say, Come.’ To 
the First Congregational Church, East Saginaw, Michigan, 
from Mother, Wife and I (sic), June 14, 1878, in commemo- 
ration of dedication, June 14, 1868.” 


A Pastor Who Objects.—A recent movement to have the 
$4,000 salary of Rev. 8S. M. Freeland, pastor of the Eliot 
(Congregational) Church at Newton, Mass., reduced, 
brought out a personal sermon from him on Sunday in 
which he said he would not submit to have his pay cut 
down; he proposed to have a salary large enough to be 
able to save, so that he would have something to live on 
when he was old and not have to be supported by charity. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly, which convened 
last week at Pittsburgh, numbers 520 commissioners, and 
represents 37 synods and 175 presbyteries. Its business 
will be largely of a routine character. There are seven 
standing committees whose reports will be received and 
discussed; viz., on Foreign Missions, Publications, Church 
Erection, Ministerial Relief, Education, Home Missions, 
and Freedmen. Among the most important general ques- 
tions to be discussed are the special relations of home to 
foreign missions, and a reduction of the basis of represen- 
tation in the Assembly. The latter question has been 
considered for several years without reaching a final con- 
clusion. A large amount of judicial work on petitions, 
etc., from various presbyteries will come before the body 
for action. Two days will be devoted to discussion of the 
Sunday-school work of the Church, two days each to the 
home. and foreign missions, and one to each of the other 
committee reports. Fraternal delegates from most of the 
other religious denominations will attend the Assembly, 
and will be received by the body on Thursday evening of 
this week. At its opening session the Rev. F. L. Patton, D. 
D., of Chicago, was elected Moderator. 


Ritualism in Philadelphia.—At the recent Convention 
of the Diocese of Pennsylvania a motion to enquire into 
the ritualistic practices of St. Clement’s Church created 
great excitement. The Rev. Mr. Mortimer, assistant pas- 
tor of the church, insisted that his church kept the canon 
to the letter, and the rubrics, and that the Convention was 
acting on baseless newspaper rumors. He wanted to know 
if the Convention could not find something sensational to 
amuse itself and the town without attacking St. Clement’s 
Church. The Rev. Dr. Claxton, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the practices of St. Clement’s were so notoi ious 
that there was no need of an inquiry. ‘It is known,” he 
declared, ‘‘that Sunday is passed in the presentation of 
spectacular plays. It is known that those who go there 
attend for the same purpose that they go to the theater 
the next evening.” Dr. Rudder, for his part, believed that 
a iarge portion of the rumors were absolutely false. And 
yet he would favor the appointment of a.committee. ‘‘If 
I may say a word out of the logical line,” he continued, 
‘*] will add that the real fault is in the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States. It seems to me to have either intellectual inability 
or doctrinal unsoundness.’’ The resolutions authorizing 
the inquiry were agreed to by a vote of 84 to 28. 


Yale Theological Seminary held its anniversary May 16, 
the customary commencement exercises taking place in 
the morning and a meeting of alumni in the afternoon. In 
the evening an address was delivered by the Rev. L. T. 
Chamberlain of Norwich, before the young men of the 
graduating class. The proceedings at the alumni meeting 
were especially interesting, consisting mainly of a discus- 
sion upon the topic, ‘* Modern Revivals, their Methods and 
Results,” in which Dr. Barbour the college pastor, Drs. 
Griggs and Daggett, ex-President Woolsey, Prof. Fisher, 
the Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, Dr. Buckingham of Springfield, 
the Rev. I. L. Walker and others took part. Some of the 
expressions were very suggestive. We give an extract 
from Dr. Barbour’s opening: 

“It is evident that recent revivals differ from those of for- 
mer days in aspects and manifestations. There has been a 
readjustment of doctrines. So long as predestination was 
held, a revival was a miracle. So long as ecclesiasticism was 
Christianity, no revival was necessary. With the improved 
theology of Dwight and Taylor revivals became rational and 
were looked for, prayed forand wrought for. . ..... 
Methods have changed. Anxious meetings have supplanted 
the long protracted periods of conviction and of solitary soul 
struggles once thought necessary; and inquiry meetings 
have now supplanted anxious meetings. Another factor of 
change is in the service of song. It is now of a prancing 
style. Men go dancing, as it were, into the kingdom of 
heaven.” oe Bes 

Items from Central New York.—The Rev. Eben Halley, 
late of the 7th St. Church, Cincinnati, was installed pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Binghamton, late Dr. E. 
Taylor’s, May 7. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Halley, of Al- 
bany, father of the pastor; installing prayer by the Rev. 
J. C. Holbrook, D.D.; charge, by the Rev. A. F. Beard, 
D.D.; right hand, by the Rev. J. Clizbe; address to the 
people, by the Rev. T. K. Beecher.—tThe Rev. George H. 
Bailey from Griggsville, Ill., comes to the Congregational 
Church in Fairport, N. Y., the Rev. Thomas Douglas, from 
Iowa, to that at Parkville, L. I. ; the Rev. George C. Jewell, 
a student of Yale and Auburn Seminaries, to Ellington 
and Clear Creek, N. Y.; and the Rev. W. C. Sexton, of 
Perry Centre, to Bangor, N. Y. The Rev. C. H. Rowley, 


Potsdam, to become editor of a paper there. The Rev. 
Wm. Adams, from Bristol, Eng., will be installed pastor 
of the large old Congregational church in Canandaigua, 
June 5th.—The Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches in the village of Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y., 
have united on the polity of the former, from which the 
latter some years ago became an offshoot, the Presbyte- 
rian house of worship to be occupied by the reunited 
bodies. This will be now a strong society, and it were well 
if this example could be imitated in a few scores of other 
places. 
The Reformed Episcopal Council, of which we gave a 
brief account last week, held its closing session May 13th. 
The subject of electing bishops was laid over until the next 
Council. A committee from the English branch of the 
church, asking to be allowed to form a general synod there, 
similar to the one here, with power to revise the Book of 
Common Prayer, was received, and a series of resolutions 
adopted granting the request and authorizing the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners to confer with a like number 
from the English Synod, when organized, as to the order 
and discipline of the church. Bishop Fallows, Gen. Stewart 
L. Woodford and Mr. Herbert B. Turner were named as 
such committee. A report as to the state of the church 
gave the following statistics: Church attendants, 17,657; 
communicants, 5,808; Sunday-school scholars, 7,814; Sun- 
day-school teachers, 744; baptized, 715; confirmed, 615; 
collections for benevolent, religious, parochial and church 
buildings, $280,785; value of church property, 600,051; 
encumbrances, $138,750. Adding in the value of lands 
held for educational purposes in Chicago, the total value 
of property held by the Reformed Episcopal Church is 
$800,021, an increase of $172,000 from 1877. During the 
year 14 congregations have occupied their own houses of 
worship; 6 have taken steps to erect churches; and new 
congregations have been formed in Philadelphia, Tallahas- 
see and Jacksonville, Fla.; Boston, ‘Mass.; Washington, 
D. C.; Wheeling, W. Va., and Charleston, 8. C. From the 
incompleteness of returns it is probable that the number 
of communicants exceeds the number stated by some four 
or five thousands. 

GLEANINGS. 

—Dr. Robinson's people have already paid $50,000 of their 
subscriptions toward the church debt. 

—The New York Conference of the A. M. E. Zion Church 
began its 57th annual meeting at Newburgh May 16th. 

—During the seven years ending Jan. Ist, 1878, Bishop Bur- 
gess of the R. C. diocese of Michigan has confirmed 29,265 
persons. 

—It has been determined by the General Conference of the 
M. E. Church, South, now in session at Atlanta, Georgia, not 
to increase the number of bishops. 

—The general Synod of toe Reformed Presbyterian Church 
has been holding its annual sessions at the Twelfth Street 
Church, N. Y., during the past week. 

—The Rev. S.C. Chubb, a Primitive Methodist from England 
is preaching in Yypsilanti, Mich., with a view to organizing a 
permanent mission of that denomination. 

-The Rev. Samuel M. Isaacs, the most prominent repre- 
sentative of orthodox Judaism in this country, and pastor of 
the 44th Street Synagogue, died on Sunday, aged 74 years. 

—Bishop Gillespie of Michigan complains of the limited lay 
representation at the iast annual convention, and urges the 
parishes to send the full number to which they are eutitled. 

~The General Assembiy of the Presbyterian Church 
(South) is now in Session at Knoxville, Tenn., the Rev. Thos. 
E. Peck, D. D., of the Roanoke, Va., Presbytery, Moderator. 

—A debt of $1,500 has been raised from the Congregational 
Church at Ovid, Mich., and $250 collected tor a church bell, by 
the indefatigable exertions of the pastor. the Rev. D. L. 
Eaton. 

—Thbree ladies of Westfield, Mass., on a recent visit to 
Romeo, Mich., to attend the funeral of their mother, sub- 
scribed the sum of $2,000 towards paying off the debt of the 
Congregational church in that place. 

—The Baptist church in Monroe, Mich., isin jeopardy, and 
is soliciting funds from its sister churches to save itself from 
extinction. With property worth $17,000 and a debt of only 
$4,000 there ought to be no doubt as to the result. 

—The Presbyterian Church in Bay City, Mich., celebrated 
the 14th anniversary of the settlement of their pastor (Dr. A. 
J. Wight), Sunday May 5th. With a single exception his is 
the oldest pastorate otf that denomination in the state. 

—Deacon Frank E. Block, who was lately suspended from 
the Central Presbyterian Church in Atlanta, Georgia, for 
allowing dancing in his house, has been defeated on his ap- 
peal to the Presbytery, and now carries the case up to the 
Synod. 

—Mr: James B. Hosmer, who is the oldest person in Hart- 
ford and is widely known for his good works, proposes to 
furnish the means necessary to erect a new building for the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. The donation will probably 
be not less than $75,000. 

—Mr. Pentecost, the evangelist, contradicts the story tbat 
he bas received from a benevolent lady of Middletown, Ct., 
a bank-book with a handsome sum to his credit. He did re- 
ceive a bank-book, but it represented a deposit of only $5.00, 
and that in a broken bank. 

—The quarterly meeting of the New Haven Convocation 
was held in Guilford, Ct., May l4th and lth. An essay was 
read by the Rev. R. W. Micon, of Waterbury, on the * Merits 
of Preaching,” and the convocation sermon preached by the 
Rev. Mr. Timlon, of Westville. 

—Ministerial Personals: The Rev. Edw. A. Rand resigns at 
Franklin, Mass., and goes to South Boston; the Rev. W. Clift 
closes his pastorate at the Mystic Bridge, Ct., church six 
months from May 13th; the Rev. Messrs. A. H. Bradford of 
Montclair, N. J., and J. H. Ecob of Augusta, Me., sail for 
Europe in June for a summer vacation; Messrs. Mills and 
Morse of the Middle Class, Andover Seminary, were licensed 
May 14th by the South Middlesex Association; the Rey. H. 
M. Case accepts a call to Oneida, Ill.; the Rev. J. A. Water 
worth leaves New Windsor and Rio, I1l., to return to England; 
the Rev. 8. B. Goodenow began labor at Roseville, tll.. May 
5th : the Rev. Edwin Sidney Williams of Minneapolis sails for 
England May 15th on his summer vacation,—his church took 
in fifteen members on profession at the last communion; Dt 





_ of the Congregational church in Norwood, has removed to 


DeKoven declines the call to Trinity Church, New York. 
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LITTLE WANDERERS. 

Y HATEVER may be the changes that time brings, 
W there is one thing in New York that never loses 
its distinctive character or charm. What the anniversary 
of the ‘‘ Howard Mission and Home for Little Wander- 
ers” was twelve or thirteen years ago it is to-day. The 
place of meeting is the same—the Academy of Music— 
and the audience is the same, at least in point of num- 
bers and interest. To be sure, the children of that 
earlier day, who sang their pretty songs in their uncon- 
scious naive way, are no longer children. Many of 
them no doubt are by this time settled in life and have 
families of their own. But the little people who made 
such a charming background the other night to the 
great stage sang the same songs and presented pretty 
much the same appearance as their predecessors of a 
dozen years before. And very likely some of the pre- 
decessors were among the young women’s class that sat 
in front, or among the young men who did such effi- 
cient service as ushers and assistants; for having been 
now in existence seventeen years the Mission begins 
to bave a working force from among its own protégés. 
Then, too, the leader of the music—Mr. T. E. Perkins— 
is the same; a little grayer perhaps, but his voice none 
the less sweet, and his manner no less genial than in the 
old days. 

And yet while there are these points of identity be- 
tween the meetings of the present and those of the past 
one misses some features that in those days were pleas- 
ant and familiar. No longer is the platform graced by 
the silvery head of good old Joseph Hoxie. His music- 
al voice some time ago made its last tender plea for the 
Little Wanderers, and went up to join the choir in 
heaven. If you went the other night, not having been 
to any of these meetings since Mr. Hoxie’s day, was 


there not upon the platform one vacant chair? Was 
there not, indeed, another? For in those days the life 
and the soul of the Mission was Mr. Van Meter. Who 


can forget his stirring appeals for the children, when 
the tears not only ran down his own face but those of 
his hearers as well, and the great audience was moved 
by his eloquence to give not only sympathy but sub- 
stantial help. Mr. Van Meter is still doing the Lord’s 
work in the world, but no longer in the Howard Mis- 
sion; and his is the other vacant chair. So to those 
who remember it as it was with these good friends 
present the meeting is perhaps not altogether the same. 
And yet because Mr. Hoxie and Mr. Van Meter have 
left it the work of the Howard Mission has not fallen 
off. It lifts up as many poor children as ever it did, it 
teaches them as much of the Gospel, provides as abun- 
dantly for their wants, goes as often into their homes, 
transplants them to new and better homes, and conducts 
its work on as large-hearted a basis and in just as efficient 
a@ way as ever in the past. It is a blessed and encour- 
aging thing that Christian enterprise is not apt to fail or 
even to suffer in any material degree because one man 
dies or another goes away. 

If you want a convincing assurance that the mission 
is now in good hands, look from these seats on the stage, 
filled by seventy-five or one hundred young women, to 
the modest unassuming man who fills the president’s 
chair. The latteris Mr. A. 8. Hatch, well known as one 
of the banking firm of Fisk and Hatch in this city ; the 
girls are members of his Bible-class and besides these 
there are as many more, for altogether it numbers one 
hundred and fifty members. He meets them on Sunday 
afternoon and once duriog the week, gives them Chris- 
tian instruction and sympathy, is more than their 
teacher—is their pastor and friend. Into how many 
lives will not this personal association bring a lasting 
blessing! 

Among the speakers the other night was the Rev. 
Frederick Courtney, assistant minister of St. Thomas’s 
Church, whose earnest simplicity of speech bas already 
won for him in this city a reputation and esteem not 
unhke that enjoyed by Dr. John Hall for the same cause. 
In closing this brief sketch of a noble work I can hardly 
do better than give an outline of what Mr. Courtney 
said, premising that it is only an outline and but imper- 
fectly represents his fervor, his eloquence and his sympa- 
thetic expressions with the cause he was pleading. 

Mr. CoURTNEY’s ADDRESS. 

“In all large cities and peculiarly in New York, from 
the fact, first, of the large tide of foreign immigration 
which it receives and, second, of its topographical features, 
there is always a large part of the population who fill 
what I shall call the ‘Guilt Gardens.’ I call them such 
because they are spots ,in which grow rank and noxious 
weeds, fostered by the soil and walled around by certain 
laws and social restrictions. In these guilt gardens, 
among thieves and the outcasts of society, there are things 
called homes—not the homes which we know where love 
and sympathy and affection prevail and the parent’s voice 
goes up to God from the family altar—but the caricature 
of homes, where the only mention of God is in an oath and 
the only consciousness that its members belong to the 
family of mankind is the sense of unkindness and outrage, 
the one toward the other: where the only outlook for the 
future is the possibility of the home being mercifully 
broken up and its members scattered. Now here in these 








so-called homes, these dens, these guilt gardens, God sends 
just what he sends into our own homes—likenesses of the 
infant Christ, little children, 
*To lead them gently backward 
To their heavenly father’s knee.’ 

The little wailing cry becomes a possibility of wondrous 
good, leading, it may be, to acts of rough self-denial, pro- 
ducing harmony in discordant households. And yet only 
too often this looked-for result is but adream. The child, be- 
fore it can walk, hears and learns language that no child 
should hear, sees sights that no child should see, and so is in 
danger of sinking, even in its infancy, more deeply than its 
parents. Are they to be suffered to godown? Will no hand 
be stretched out to help? Here it is that the Howard Mission 
and like Institutions step in. A hand is stretched out— 
sometimes that of a man, sometimes that of a woman—into 
these guilt gardens to nourish and cultivate their tender 
plants. It takes children out of such associations and 
teaches them the difference between right and wrong, 
reverence and blasphemy, God and the devil, heaven and 
hell, purity and impurity, temperance and drunkenness, 
that they may go back indicative of purity and beauty 
into homes that are impure and loveless, and that their 
parents may feel something of the love they had been 
despising and the peace of which they knew nothing. 

‘But it happens that this purpose is sometimes thwarted 
by the parents themselves. They will not be led; they 
will not suffer their children to be led. What then? Shall 
the children be left to fall back into the knowledge and 
the practice of sin and tread the pith of the parents to the 
parent's grave? No! Go, pure women! 
rescue them, take them out of these caricatured homes, 
find for them in the wide West some who shall open hearts 
and hands and arms and say, ‘Come, and we will show 
you what a father’s and a mother’s love can be.’ 

“Tt is not a mere sentimental matter that we are dis 
cussing. This Mission takes these children and teaches 
them the habits of industry and the nobility of work; les- 
sons which hundreds and thousands of those in our ‘midst 
whom we are pleased to call the ‘ better classes’ have not yet 
learnea. It teaches them that they are to work, not so 
much to make money as that they may lerrn to do still 
more efficient work. They are not to grow up in ignorance 
of the battle of life. They are to be fitted each to play his 
part in this, in some sense, the greatest country on which 
God has permitted his sunlight to fall. 

‘* And so I call upon you who are here to-night to take 
part in this work. By your influence, by your good ex- 
ample, by your money, enable these guilt gardens to be 
plowed up by the plowshare of true civilization and the 
good seed of God’s gospel, of right understanding and of 
holy living to be sown. And be sure it will yield a harvest 
in years to come that shall rejoice the hearts and eyes of 
those who planted, even though they may then be looking 
down upon it from heaven above.” 


Go, strong men! 


E. McC. 
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Dan. v., 22-31. 

“Thou art weighed in the balances and art found wanting.” 

DAN. V., 27. 

A. CCORDING to secular history the last king of 
A Babylon was one Nabonnedus, who was defeated 
in the opeo plain, surrendered to Cy1us, and died ia 
peace. But a remarkable discovery made by Colonel 
Rawlinson, in 1854, removes the seeming discrepancy 
between the Biblical and secular account of the end 
of the Babylonian kingdom. It appears from that dis- 
covery that Nabonnedus during the last years of his 
reign associated his son Bil-shar-uzar with himself 1n the 
government, and allowed him the royal title. This 
Bil-shar-uzar, the Belshazzar of Scripture, probably con- 
ducted the defense of Babylon within the walls while 
the father commanded without. Nebuchadnezzar, who 
is described in Dan. v., 11, etc., as the father of Belshaz- 
zar, was simply his ancestor. In other respects the 
account of the capture of Babylon here given is confirmed 
from secular sources, Cyrus laid siege to the city; its 
huge walls seemed to afford an ample protection against 
any battering-rams which the military engineers of that 
day were able to bring against it. Belshazzar and his 
court therefore gave themselves up to festivities in con- 
tempt of the besieging Persian armies. Cyrus ordered 
the water of the Euphrates, which flowed through the 
city, to be drawn off, and while the guards, imitating 
the example, because they had caught the spirit, of their 
king, were drinking and sleeping, the Persian forces en- 
tered through the bed of the river, and easily scaling the 
low. parapets which lined the bank on either side took 
possession of great Babylon, and put its king to death. 
It was while the army was thus preparing the capture 
of the city, and while the king and his court were thus 
eating and drinking in serene indifference tv, and igno- 
rance of, the impending danger, the hand sppeared 
upon the wall and wrote the mystic words, Mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin, literally, ‘‘Numbered, uumbered, weighed, 
broken.” Daniel, in his interpretation of these words 
took each word as a text, and added to it his comment, 
thus making the sentence read: ‘‘ God hath numbered 
toy kingdom and finished ww; thou art weighed in the 
and fousd wanting; tby kiagdom is brokcn and 
given to the Medes and Persians,” 


balances 








THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

This sudden apparition and its fulfillment are a signitfi- 
cant type of impending judgment. 

1. The world is unconscious of that day which is ap- 
approaching, and which possibly is much nearer than 
we are accustomed to suppose. Not only do scoffers 
ask, Where is the promise of his coming ? (2 Peter iii., 4), 
but Christians themselves grow doubtful, or fall into 
the same error as those who fix the day of judgment 
within a definite decade, by postponing it to some 
period in the far future, forgetting that no man knows 
the day or the hour. Only this we know: that ‘‘as in the 
days that were before the flood they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marrige, until the 
day that Noah entered into the ark, and knew not until 
the flood came and took them all away, so shall the 
coming of the Son of Man be.” It will break into 
our business as the destruction of Sodom and Gomor 
rah broke into the festivities and business of the 
Plain. 

2. To us also there comes from time to time the hand 
writing on the wal). Monitions of our own conscience 
speak to us; letters of living flame run now and then 
across our vision; we say also to ourselves at times, 
‘“‘numbered, numbered, weighed, broken.” If to you 
the thoughts of death, of judgment and of eternity are 
thoughts of terrible import, then to you this hand is 
writing its warning on the wall. 


3. Nor is the prophet wanting. The Bible is our 
Daniel that tells what these strange and troublous 


thoughts mean ; that declares to us that conscience por 
tends a day of judgment and of reckoning, and that 
warns us that death is the penalty of persistence in sin. 
For us it is not too late, as it was for Belshazzar, to avoid 
the doom that is denounced against iniquity ; for him 
there was no Redeemer ; for us there is one. 

TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


THE TEMPLE VESSELS. 





They were consecrated to God. Belshazzar profaned 
them with wine. He was punished. Germany, when 
spiritually dead, found amusement in inventing jokes on 
Scripture and hymns. Some thoughtless superintendents 
and teachers thus profane Holy Writ. Words taught by 
the Spirit are used to hold the thin wine of their poor wit. 
Says one: ‘‘Such a man lays his hand upon the most 


sacred things, and leaves defilement on all he touches. He 
is full of Bible jokes. Passages in the Bible are soiled for 
ever by those who delight in cheap and easy jokes. What 
is simple everywhere else becomes terrible here. The 


buffoonery which merely tries me when I hear it from the 
laborers digging a ditch beside my and 
frightens me when it comes from the lips of the captain 
who holds the helm or the surgeon on whose skill my lif 

depends.” How can your scholars reverence either their 
teacher or the Word of their salvation if you dare to pro 
fane it with careless jokes? ‘‘ Avoid foolish jesting.” 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CHALLENGER.'! 

Cruising is an ancient occupation, nor can we fairly 
say that cruising for the purpose of discovery, as distin- 
guished from conquest or commerce or piratic plunder 
on the high seas, is an invention of our own times, al- 
though the bold navigators of early days used thriftily 
combine one or more of these objects with their pursuit 
of knowledge. But certainly the equipment and plan of 
such expeditions as that of Wilkes, or the Voyage of 
the *‘ Beagle,” and, still more, the cruise of the ‘* Chal- 
lenger, present features different in kind as well as de- 
gree from the old-fashioned explorations. Once folks 
started out to pick up whatever novelty might come 
in their way. Now they decide beforehand what they 
wish to investigate, prepare themselves thoroughly for 
the work, and allow no other alluring novelties to draw 
them away from it. The cruise of the ‘‘ Challenger,” a 
steam corvette sent out by the British Admiralty with a 
corps of scientific civilians to survey the bottom of the 
ocean, practically began in January, 1873, when the 
vessel left Lisbon. It ended with the return to Spithead 
on the 24th of May, 1876. Counting the run from 
Sheerness to Lisbon, the journey comprised 68,890 
nautical miles. Prof. Thomson, the head of the scien- 
tific corps, famous already through his former book, 
‘““The Depths of the Sea,” based on the preliminary 
cruises of the gunboats *‘ Lightning” and ‘‘ Porcupine,” 
now publishes, as the first installment of a rich contri 
bution to human knowledge, the two volumes befor 
us, containing chiefly an abstract of the less technical 
portions of his own journal for that part of the cruise 
which was spent in the Atlantic, namely, ten months of 
1873 and about five months of 1876. The intervening 
period, devoted to the Pacitic, will be the subject of 
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1 The Atlantic: A Preliminacy Account of the General Ke 
sults of the Exploring Voyage of H. M.S. Challenger during 
the Year 1873 and the Early Part of the Year 1876. 
Wyville Thomson, etc., ete. Two vols., 
Harper & Brothers, 1878. 
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other volumes. The concluding part of the second 
volume is devoted to general conclusions, which we 
advise the ordinary reader to peruse first, as he will thus 
be prepared to understand the bearing of many details 
given in preceding pages. 

What the corps of the ‘‘ Challenger” did at several 
hundred stations was to take careful soundings, to get 
samples of the bottom-water, the bottom itself, and the 
marine fauna, and make determinations of specific 
gravity, temperature and current-movements. From so 
large a number of careful observations, even before the 
immense material collected has been arranged and dis- 
cussed by the chemists and the zoologists, certain deduc- 
tions can be made with a high degree of confidence. It 
had been proved by tbe soundings for the Atlantic 
Cables that the deep sea bottom is not the barren waste 
it was formerly supposed to be. Prof. Thomson now 
goes further, and shows by a brilliant generalization 
from tbe facts of submarine contour, the variations of 
temperature and the distribution of species that the 
Atlantic, being merely an arm of the great ocean occu- 
pying the ‘‘ water-hemisphere,” receives a steady flow 
ot cold water at great depths from the Antarctic Sea; 
that this water flows into a cul-de-sac, practically, and 
does not return by any considerable ocean current, 
but is returned largely through the air by evaporation, 
which in the northern hemisphere greatly exceeds the 
rainfall while in the great southern ocean region the 
reverse is the case; that the deep, almost ice-cold cur- 
rent of the Atlantic has brought the animal life of the 
southern sea with it; that the bottom layer of water in 
the Atlantic contuius more free oxygen and mcre animal 
life than does a layer intermediate between it and the 
surface, where of course there is most dissolved oxygen; 
that this zone, poor in oxygen, is also but meagerly in- 
habited, the forms of life being more abundant above 
and below it, aod those below being the immigrants 
from the cold South already alluded to. These con- 
clusions overthrow many preconceived theories, and 
put a new face upon many questions connected with 
ocean currents. The general description of the topog- 
raphy of tbe Atlantic bed, though not specially tbe 
result of this exploration, is more accurate than those 
of former authors, and is admirably explained by Prof. 
Thomson, Questivos of the geology aud the progress- 
ing rock-formations of the sea bottom receive in these 
pages a preliminary treatment ooly. The author re- 
marks that it would be difficult to point out any rocks 
of past geological periods which correspond enurely in 
chemical composition or structure with the calcareous 
ooze and red clay now depositing upon ihe floor of tue 
Atlantic. He imagines, however, that the one migh 
come to resemble a formation of gray chalk (creta- 
ceous), and the other a palwozoic schist. His accoun! 
of the origin of these deposits 1s curious and suggcst- 
ive; but we cannot further continue even this brief and 
fragmentary notice of it. The book is certain to find 
a great number of readers, Even those who skim 
lightly over its science will be charmed with some of its 
by-the-way desciiptions— particularly the romantic story 
ot the island of Tristan and its neighbor, Inaccessible 
Island, with its two inhabitants—vVoluntary Selkirks, 
though (as befits this generation) not absolutely beyond 
the reach of an occasional interviewer! 

The Harpers have published the American edition in 
handsome style. The engravings are very good, espe- 
cially the zoological sketches: and the frontispiece 
presents a fine steel portrait of the author—a gemal, 
handsome and intelligent face. 


The first two numbers of a useful series of Art Hand- 
books are just issued in attractive shape by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. They are entitled ‘Sketching From Nature,” by 
Thomas Rowbotham, and ‘Landscape Paioting in Oil 
Colors,” by W. Williams. These little books are reprinted 
from the last English editions with some additions by the 
editor, Susan N. Carter, of the Women’s Art School, Cooper 
Union. They have each of them gone through between 
thirty and forty editions in England, and we can from per- 
sonal knowledge recommend them as excellent handbooks 
for amateurs. 

“‘The Boy Engineers”’ is a handsomely illustrated vol- 
ume, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of this city, 
giving a deal of information in narrative form which will 
prove of great service to amateur mechanics. It is full of 
devices which are not ordinarily found in books on kindred 
topics, and are only learned by chance or through the 
always tedious process of experience. The lads whose 
mechanical education is described are introduced as school- 
boys whose interest in tinkering leads them to secure, 
after resolute husbanding of pocket-money, the use of an 
old shed as a workshop. This they convert by slow de- 
grees inte a magazine of lathes, drills, benches and so on, 
deriving a hundred times more satisfaction from it than 
th y would have done had they been able to purchase 
it ready furnished for use. Wooden clocks, steam engines, 
carving machines and electrical apparatus were among the 
triumphs of their ingenuity. Any boy with a turn for 
carpentry will find the “‘ Boy Engineers” very profitable 
companions, 

Gemini’? must be reckoned among the best of the 
etomes which Roberts Brothers have bound in the mystic 
“No Name Series,"’ It has not the 
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strength of conception or plot that marks some} two or 
three of its predecessors, but it is altogether a delightful 
story to read for pastime. The book bears unmistakable 
signs of having been written by Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, 
and is one of her best; painting the New England char- 
acter in some of its most quaint and attractive aspects. 
It is a singularly successful combination of the amusing 
and the pathetic in proportions which leave upon the 
mind of the reader very much such an impression as is left 
by life itself. The underlying motive is sorrowful, but 
there is so much of real human enjoyment that when the 
last chapter is finished the reader closes the book with 
pleasant recollections of ail its characters and a sense of 
satisfaction which might easily have been marred if the 
author had chosen to add a few touches, turning her so- 
ciety play into a tragedy. 


A. J. Bic knell & Co. have just published ‘‘ Old Horhes 
Made New,” by William M. Woollett; a collection of plates 
with explanatory context, showing how old buildings can 
be made over with the least expense and with the greatest 
gain in space, convenience and beauty. It is very easy to 
pick flaws in individual plans. Any competent architect 
can show without the slighest trouble how his professional 
brother could have done better than he has, whether the 
object of criticism be a completed building or merely a 
design. Mr. Woollett lays down the very excellent rule 
that in most cases where a building is worth altering at all 
its best features, internal as well as external, may be re- 
tained and made more apparent, while the objectionable 
features and inconveniences may be smoothed away and 
mitigated in almost every instance. In the designs printed 
in the volume before us there is in every case a fair meas- 
ure of success. Nothing is more certain than that the 
next quarter of a century will see a vast amount of build- 
ing and alteration in the homes of America, and any 
effort in the direction of effecting these changes with 
intelligence and taste is eminently praiseworthy. 


‘‘A Year Worth Living” is the title of the Rev. W. M. 
Baker's latest story. Fragments of it have heretofore ap- 
peared in some of the periodicals, but these have only 
stimulated an interest in the characters which the book 
itself scarcely satisfies. Like Mr. Baker’s other stories it 
deals in a most graphic and entertaining way with scenes 
of Southern life. The period is prior to the war, the hero 
a young clergyman and the heroine a devoted, self-denying 
girl, whose quiet self-possession is effectively set off against 
her elder sister’s irrepressible vivacity. There are a num- 
ber of subordinate characters drawn with Mr. Baker’s 
usual skill, and a slight tendency, as it seems, to exaggera 
tion; but as Mr. Baker never magnifies people’s eccen- 
tricities unkindly or without developing their amiable and 
engaging qualities at the same time his exaggerations are 
not caricatures. Father Fethero, Mr. Quatty, Mr. Par- 
sons, Miss Aurelia and Mr. Fanthorpe may be overdrawn, 
but they command our esteem. Even poor, ridiculous 
Mrs. Chaflingsby appeals warmly to our sense of sympathy. 
In the descriptive writing there is good and artistic work. 
The vivid picture, in the opening chapters, of the storm 
at sea is only surpassed by the tender pathos with which 
Mr. Baker sketches at the close the ravages of the fever in 
St. Jerome. (Lee & Shepard.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—The second of Dr. Geo, M. Beard’s series of papers on 
“Scientific Stuty of Human Testimony,” appears in the 
‘Popular Science Monthly ” for June. 

—The April number of the ‘ Library Journal” is only 
just now published; but it is worth waiting for, full to 
overflowing with good and useful things for all managers 
of libraries. 

—Lockweod, Brooks & Co., the bankrupt Boston pub- 
lishers, prop.se to pay thirty cents on the dollar, and will 
probably confine their business to bookselling henceforth, 
at least until times improve. 

—Mr. Bishop’s romance, ‘*‘ Detmold,” comes to a satisfac- 
tory end in the June ‘ Atlantic.” What the effect of re- 
reading it in book form may be we can hardly tell; but as 
a serial it has left a most delightful impression. 

—The ‘Atlantic’ has other choice articles by Thomas 
Sargeant Perry, John Trowbridge, Henry F. French, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Charles Dudley Warner, Arthur G. 
Sedgwick, with poetry from H. H., Amelia Dailey Alden, 
Rose Hawthorne Lothrop, and Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. 

—The ‘San Francisco Bulletin” seems to be of the opin- 
ion that Tennyson’s famous poem, beginning : 

“ Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, oh sea!” 
was originally addressed in a figure to Prof. O. C. Marsh 
in his capacity of fossil hunter. 

—‘‘Sunday Afternoon” for June opens with a new serial, 
*“ Aunt Huldah’s Scholars,’’ by Edward Everett Hale, in 
his characteristic vein. There is a charming little poem 
by Nora Perry, a good story by Rose Terry Cooke, and a 
rich assortment of other things in prose and verse by some 
of our best authors. 

—The new department of Notes and Queries attached to 
the end of the Catalogue case in Harvard College Library is 
one of the simplest and most useful of new library devices. 
It is a wonder nobody ever thought of it elsewhere and 
before. It beats the phonograph, and works much more 
easily. In fact it is self-working. 

—‘‘Scribner’s” for June is rich in artistic subjects. It 
has a paper on George Cruikshank with reproductions of 
his drawings ; an article from W. J. Linton, claiming 
for wood engraving the dignity of an art: and specimens 
of the engraving of Mr. Henry Marsh and Mr. T. Cole ac- 
companying Dr. Brewer's second paper on * Bird Archi- 
tecture.” 

—* Appleton’s Journal” for May opens with the third of 
Mr. Rideing’s interesting series, ‘The American at work.’ , 











Messrs. Besant and Rice’s serial and Julian Hawthcrne’s 
astonishing story, ‘‘The Gainesborough Diamonds,” are 
both concluded. Mrs. Edwards's serial, ‘ Jet,” is continued, 
and of brief articles and poems there is the vsual excellent 
variety. 

—The ‘‘ Westminster Review” for April, which comes to 
us through the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., has the fol 
lowing list of contents: ‘‘The Literature of the Servians 
and Croats;” ‘‘Popular Buddhism according to the Chinese 
Canon;” ‘An Indian District: its People and Administra- 
tion;” ‘“‘ Peasant Life in France and Russia: “ ®ur 
Present Convict System;” “Life of the Prince Consort,” 
and “ Russian Aggression and the Duty of Europe. 

—Harper’s for June has its usual complement of illus- 
trated articles, the artistic work being, as is now always 
the case, admirably done. There is a pleasant little sketch 
of that quaint, out-of-the-way spot Heligoland, a society 
poem by Bret Harte, an interesting chapter on ‘‘ Music in 
New York Thirty Years Ago,” and a fresh installment of 
the two serial stories, ‘“‘ Macleod of Dare” and ‘The 
Return of the Native.” The former promises to be one of 
Black’s strongest tales. 

—If you want some good novels to carry to the seashore 
or the mountains this summer, you cannot do better than 
take ‘‘ Through a Needle’s Eye” for Sundays, and *‘ Mar- 
garet Chetwynd,” *‘ Gerard’s Marriage,” ‘* Madame Gosse- 
lin,” ‘‘ By Celia’s Arbor,’ **Too Rich” and ** Marmorne ” 
for the other six days of the week. For reading o’ nights 
were commend ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor’’—there has 
been nothing of late more likely to keep one awake—and 
for a quiet half hour under the trees, that tender little 
tale ‘* A Sussex Idy].” 

—The scenery and watering places of the Maritime Alps 
are picturesquely described in the opening paper of Lippin- 
cott’s for May, with the title ‘‘ Easter on the Riviera.” 
Another good and timely article is ‘‘ The Four-in-hand,” 
by Jennie L. Young; people who are interested in the 
popular amusement of coaching will enjoy both the text 
and illustrations. The serial ‘‘ Percival” is continue: : 
there are several good short stories, and one of Mrs. Fac) 
H. Hooper’s graphic sketches of French life, ‘‘ Parisian 
Maniacs and Madhouses.” 

—A paper by Max Muller on the * Origin and Growth 
of Religion” leads off the list of contents in the May 
‘**Contemporary.’’ Besides this there are articles from 
Henri Taine on ‘‘The State of Paris before the Outbreak 
of the Revolution; Geo. Peard on ‘* The Hinton’s, father 
and son;” R. A. Proctor, B. A., on “* The Results of the 
British Transit Expeditions;’ Canon Lig shtfoot on * Tlus 
trations of the Acts from Recent Discoveries ;” Dr. Gilbert 
W. Child on “Sanitary Legislation;’ Goldwin Smith on 
the ‘Greatness of the Romans,” a discussion on Canon 
Farrar’s new book; contemporary essays aud reviews; and 
a poem on ‘‘ The Loss of the Eurydice,” by F. T. Palgrave, 
LL.D. (Willmer & Rogers News Co.) 

—The ‘ Nineteenth Century”’ (Willmer & Rogers News 
Co.) for May has the following attractive table of con- 
tents: ‘‘A Modern Symposium; Subject: Is the Popular 
Judgment in Politics more just than that of the Higher 
Orders?’ by Lord Arthur Russell, M. P., R. H. Hutton, 
Grant Duff, M. P., and Frederick Harrison: ‘“‘ The Euchar- 
ist,” by Dean Stanley; ‘* The Armies of Russia and Aus 
tria,” by Gen. E. B. Hawley; *‘ Méryon and Méryon’s 
Paris,” by Frederick Wedmore; *‘Can Jews be Patriots?’’ 
by Prof. Goldwin Smith; ‘‘The Law of Unity in the 
Christian Church,” by the Rt. Rev. Chas. Wordsworth, 
Bishop of St. Andrews; “ Political Clubs and Party 
Organization,” by W. Fraser Rae; ‘*‘ Force, Energy and 
Will,” by Prof. St. George Mivart; ‘Impressions of 
America, I1]—Popular Education,” by R. W. Dale; ‘* The 
Liquefaction of Oxygen,” by M. Raoul Pictet; ‘ Child- 
hood and Ignorance,” by Prof. Clifford. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the kidtte 
orial Rooms of this paper will be ack, wledyed in its earliest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will con er a favor by promptiu 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all eases. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers, Pru 
Baker, Ww. M.,“ A Year Worth Living. Lee & Shepere 


Bishop, N. H.. ® Voyuge ofa ds Canoe.” ... Lee & +) epard. $2 50 
Burlingame, Eaward L., Eo Current Discussion Vol. il 
‘utnams 1 ov 
Cook, Joseph, * Temperance and Republican Inetitueone 
Temp. Soc 


Keonomic Mon - 
Putanms 5 
Economic Monographs 
Putne sms Lh 
Holly, H. H., Modern Dwellings in Town and Country. 


Harpers 
Hay, Mary Cecil, *‘ Reaping the Whirlwind.” Half Hour 
Series.. Di eaaiod akabieewe Meas. sikh 


iarpers, 2 
‘ Justine’s Lovers ” Library of American Fiotion.. Harpers. 60) 
Mermumtet, Jean Francvis, 


* Autobiography. 


Earle, Abraham L., “Our Revenue System.” 
Sree 
‘ France and the United States.” 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. 2vols, 1% 
Miller, J. C., D.D.,“ Letters to a Young Ciergyman, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 175 


Otis. Elweli 8 + The Indian Question.” Sheldon & Co. 1 aw) 
Perry, Alice, ** Esther Pennefather.” Lib. Am. FF iction. 


He urpers 76 
Richardson, B. W., Ma.,"* 


Temperance Lesson Book.’ 

vat Temp, Soc. is 

Russeil, ©. W.,** The Fall of Damascus.” e& Shepard 

Rowbotham. Thomas, The A:tof sketching rom Nature 

Putoames 0 

EKeonomic Monographs. 
Putnams as) 
A Man of His Word.’ Am. Tract Sox a0 
‘Some Difticulties ‘of Belie 
K. 


Sterne, Simon, “ Suffrage in Cities.” 
Stretton, Hesba, 
Shore, Rev. T. T., . 
P. Dutton & 60. 175 
Towle, George M., *Vasco Da Gama.” . Lee & she. ard 
Trollope, a ae.* ‘Is He Popenjoy ¢” "Franklin square Li- 

brary. No.1. ‘ Harpers. 5 

‘ underlinen, How to Make, Cut and Trir n. "Busy Bee series. 


Yeldon & Co, London 
** What Think Ye of Christ?” . .Robert Carter & Bros. 
Williams, W., Ang ainting.’ 


Putnanis. a) 
We have also received current numbers of toe following publi- 
cations: 

Appleton’s Journal, Atiantic Montbly, American Observer Med- 
ical Month'y, American Mail, Canadian Independent, Cnuren of 
seotiand Miss. Record, Congregationa(ist. Congregati« mal Quar- 
terly, Complete Preacher, Coutewporary Review, Evange ical 
Christendom, Harper's Magazine, Library Jour al, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Littell’s Livirg Age, Missionary Record, Nineteenth 
Century, Nat. Temp. Soc. Report, People’s Pulpit, Phillips Exeter 
Academy Catalogue, Pacitic School Journal, Popular science 
Monthly, Sunday Afternoon, State Charities’ Aid Association An- 
pus! Report, Weetminster Keview 

Music,Musical Word, lV, Brainara’s Sons 
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BROTHER ANDERSON. 


By Tos. K. BEECHER. 


[We republish the following by request from * Wood's 
Household Magazine,” for May, 1872. It has done good ser- 
vice in its time in showing why the religion of our negro 
brethren is what it is.] 

WAS to preach for brother Anderson, He was a 

_ good pastor. Almost the last time I saw him he 
had just called on a lamb of his flock to ask after her 
spiritual welfare and fifty cents toward his salary. He 

, had left his tub and brushes at the foot of the hill, and 
he resumed them when he had made his call; for, like 
the great apostle, he used to labor, working with his 
own hands. 

When swinging himself along slowly toward his 
home after a day of work on walls or ceilings, few took 
him for a preacher. Splotches of whitewash showed 
tinely on his face; they were his business cards. Nature 
had done little to beautify him, the tailors nothing. He 
was short, broad, large-headed, and seemingly without 
neck. His cravats could never get under his chin. His 
eyes were very full, with smoky whites and slack lids. 
He was numerously clothed. His great breadth and 
small height caused many rents and wrinkles in the 
layers of his clothing. What was given him, though 
well-worn and tender, he put on and went about his 
work without pride or apology. 

For yeats I had met him, but had not known him, he 
was so silent and contained. He never seemed to know, 
much less resent, the caste prejudice that weighs so 
heavily on his race. All this was long ago. He has 
preached his last sermon, and is, I doubt not, restfully 
awaiting the resurrection of the just. 

I was to preach for brother Anderson one Sunday 
afternoon. As I stood eaves-dropping by his little 
wooden church, and waiting for the hour to come, I 
heard strange noises inside,—not the confused and vol- 
umi:ous noise of a crowd excited as in revival times, 
but a single wild cry now and then, or one heavy 
stamp, or a ringing clap from a pair of big, tough 
hands,—the creatures of will, and not the outbursts of 
feeling. It was the corpse of a starved ‘‘ class-meet- 
ing,” and the noises sounded as if jerked into being by 
the occasional galvanic shocks of some experimenter. 

Punctual to the hour, brother Anderson came rolling 
across the streei and up to the door, and we went in 
together. After the usual songs and prayers, I took for 
my text Paul’s counsel to the Corinthians as to their 
disorderly meetings and meaningless noises. The ser- 
mon was in the main a reading of the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Paul’s first letter, with comments and applica- 
tions interspersed. I spoke for half an hour, and while 
showing consideration for the noisy ways of my audi- 
ence exhorted them to cultivate intelligence as well as 
passion. 

‘* When you feel the glory in you Jet it out, of course. 
Shout glory, clap your hands, and all that. But stop 
now and then, and let some wise elder stand up and tell 
what it all means. Men and boys hang round your 
windows and laugh at you and at religion because they 
don’t understand you. Some men, you know, have 
religion all in the head—clear, sharp, dry and dead. 
Others, all in the heart. They feel it in their bones. 
Now I want you to have religion in your heads anD 
hearts. Let all things be done decently and in order.” 

I was very well satisfied with my effort, at the time; 
it seemed a success. As I sat down, brother Anderson 
got up and stood on the pulpit step to give out a hymn: 

“ Let saints below in concert sing.” 


I am not certuin that he could read; for he stood, 
book in hand, and seemingly from memory gave the 
number of the hymn, and repeated the first two stanzas 
with deep and glowing feeling. Of the third he read 
three lines: 

** One army ob de livin’ God 
To his comman’ we bow ; 
Part of ’e hos(t) ‘av cross ’er flood, 
An’ part— 

He stopped, and after swallowing one or two chokes, 
went on tosay: ‘“‘I love brudder Beecher. I love to 
hear him preach dis afternoon. He’s tol us a good 
many things. He’s our good fren. An’ he sez, sez he, 
dat some folks goes up to glory noisy ‘n shoutin’, an’ 
some goes still-like, ’z if they’s shamed of wot’s in em. 
An’ he sez we'd better be more like de still kind, an’ 
white folks more like us. An’ den I thinks ’taint much 
‘count no way, wedder we goes up still-like or shoutin’, 
‘cause heaven's a mighty big place, brudders; an’ wen 
we all goes marchin’ up to see de Lord, an’ I’s so fuil 
ob the lub and de joy and de glory that I mus’ clap my 
hans an’ shout, de good Lord’s got some place whar we 
won't 'sturb nobody, and we kin shout—Glory! Glory! 
Bress de Lord! I'm safe, I’m safe in de glory at las! I 
tell you, brudders an’ sisters, that heaven’s a mighty big 
place, an’ dar’s room for brudder Beecher an’ us too.” 


wen dey’s at work a haulin’ de big loads, an’ dat de 
bells an’ de whistles don’ do no work; dey only make a 
noise. Guess dat’s so, I don’ know bout ingins much, 
and I don’ know wedder I’s a puff—puff—ingin or wed- 
der I blows de whistle an’ rirgs de bells. I feels like 
bofe (with a chuckle) sometimes! An’I tell you what, 
when the fire 7s a burnin’, an’ [ gets de steam up, don’t 
dribe no cattle on de track; de ingin’s comin! CVTar de 
track!” (This with a voice that shook the little house, 
and a ‘‘magnetism” that thrilled and fixed me. Of 
course his hearers were by this time swaying, shouting 
and Amen-ing splendidly.) 

An’ de boys an’ gals, an de clarks an’ young lawyers, 
ley come up yar watch-nigbt, an’ dey peek in de win- 
dows an’ stan’ roun’ de doors; an’ dey laff’ an’ make 
fun of ‘lig’n! An’ brudder Beecher sez, Why don’t we 
stop de noise now ’n den an’ go out an’ tell ’em "bout it 
—’splain it to’em, An’I’member wot de Bible says 
*bout de outer darkness, an’ de weepin’ an’ de wailin’ 
an’ de gnashin’ ob teeth. An’—if dese boys an’ gals 
stan’ dar outside a laffin’ bimeby dey’ll com’ to de wailin’ 
an’ de weepin’ fus dey know. An’ den wen dey stan’ 
roun’ de great temple of de Lord an’ see de glory shinin’ 
out, and de harpers harping, an’ all de music, an de 
elders bowin’, an’ all de shoutin’, like many waters, an’ 
all de saints a singin’ Glory to de lamb! spose God’ll 
say, ‘Stop dat noise dar! Gabriel! You Gabriel, go out 
and ’splain» 

‘*Yes, I see dem stan’ las’ winter roun’ de doors an’ 
under de windows an’ laff ; an’ dey peek in an’ laff. 
An’ I’member wot I saw las summer ’mong de bees. 
Some ob de hives was nice an’ clean an’ still, like ’spec- 
table meetin’s, an’ de odders was a bustin’ wid honey: 
an’ the bees kep’ a goin’ an’ a comin’ in from the clover; 
dey jes’ kep’ on a fillin’ up de hive till de honey was a 
flowin’ like in’ de lan’ of Canaan. An’ I saw all roun’ 
de hives was de ants an’ worms, an’ de great drones an’ 
black bugs, an’ dey kep’ on de outside. Dey wasn’t bees. 
Dey couldn't make de honey for darselves. Dey 
couldn’t fly to de clover an’ the honeysuckle. Dey jess 
hung roun’ de bustin’ hive an’ liv’ on de drippin’s. 

“‘An’ de boys an’ gals come up yar an’ hang roun’. 
Jess come in an’ we’ll show you how de gospel bees do! 
Come in an’ we'll lead ‘you to de clover! Come in— 
we'll make your wings grow! Come in! won't yer? 
Wel:, den, poor things, let ’em stan’ roun’ de outside an’ 
have de drippin’s We’s got honey in dis hive!” 

Raising the hymn-book, and with tender voice, he 
took up the stanza just where he left it— 

“ Part of ’e hos’ av’ cross ’er flood, 
An’ part are crossin’ now.” 

“Sing, brudders!” said he; and to his “‘lining out” 
they sang the whole hymn as only such as they can 
sing. 

All this was ten or twelve years ago. I remember 
that while he was speaking my sermon seemed to 
shrink and fade. And now, asI recall the scene and 
record his words but in part, Iam feeling the power of 
his truth—heaven’s a mighty big place. The Father’s 
house hath many homes, and places prepared for many. 

Was he dreaming of these as he went about our 
streets with tub and brushes, to whiten and sweeten the 
homes of men? Did he wear his rags contentedly, 
mindful of his robes shining and exceeding white as 
snow? Inthat day when there are last that shall be 
first, few will look down to find Brother Anderson. 


Correspondence. 


INDULGENCES. 
New York, April 26, 1878. 

A CATHOLIC reader of the Christian Union desires to 
call the attention of its editor to the assertion contained 
in the following extract from the Christian Union of 
April 24: 

“In Germany the movement was begun by Martin Luther, 
who preached against the sale of ‘indulgences’ which was 
authorized by Pope Leo X., who wanted the money to build St. 
Peter’s Church at Rome. This meant that any one could be as 
wicked as he wanted to and the Pope would guarantee that the 
sinner shouldn’t be punished either in this world or the nert. 
The friars would take anything— butter, eggs, corn or 
money.”’ 

He wishes at the same time to suggest that the writer is 
certainly inexact in his statements. An indulgence, as it 
can hardly be necessary to inform the editor of the Chris- 
tian Union, is not a license to commit sin. Not God him- 
self could grant that, nor has any Pope, bishop or priest, 
authorized by the Church, ever pretended to grant such a 
license. An indulgence merely remits the temporal pun- 
ishment, either in part or wholly, of a sin already con- 
fessed, and repented of, and forgiven in the sacrament of 
penance. It never has, it never had any reference to sins 
as yet uncommitted, nor could any person, who still 
retained a deliberate purpose of sinning in the future, get 
a valid absolution in the confessional. Probably the 
editor of the Christian Union already knows so much as 
this of elementary Catholic moral theology—but does he 











on de railroad only puff—puff—reg’lar breathin’-like,’ 








ment to prevent contributors misleading some readers and 
paining others # A CONSTANT READER. 


[We have no doubt that overzealous Protestants have 
drawn, and continue to draw, exaggerated piciures of 
what seem to them the corruptions of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, It is not probable, however, that the 
theory of the sale of indulgences can be made acceptu- 
ble to any Protestant. The possibility of purchasing 
remission for sin must be ever present in the mind, and 
must in effect be fore-reaching. Our correspondent, 
naturally enough, perhaps assumes that motives cannot 
be concealed in the confessional, but he must excuse us 
from believing that this is always the case. The con 
fessional and the sale of indulgences are, no doubt, 
elements of strength in the Roman Catholic economy, 
and we have been told by a Protestant clergyman, who 
has made a special study of the subject in Catholic 
countries, that he regards the confessional 2s upon the 
whole beneficial. We are of the opinion that our con- 
tributor was right in taking exception to the sale of in- 
dulgences, though perhaps he might have worded his 
strictures a little differently if he had thought of wound- 
ing a conscientious Catholic.—Eprror. | 





LAWLESSNESS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 
(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


In a former communication I showed that the 6,500 
Freedmen, formerly slaves of the Choctaws and Chickasaw 
Indians, two of the five civilized tribes of the Indian Terri 
tory, were now neither “slaves, serfs, nor citizens.” In 
view of the several Bills reported to Congress to improve 
the condition of this Territory it is important that this be 
understood. The Washington [Correspondent of the New 
York “Tribune,” speaking of the Bill to allow this Terri 
tory to be represented in Cungress by a delegate, recently 
enumerated the number of Indians proper, white men who 
have become citizens by marriage, etc., *‘and negroes who 
were formerly slaves of the Indians but were freed by the 
Treaty of 1866, and made members of the several tribes.’ 
This is true of three out of the five tribes, but not of the 
“several tribes.” The slaves of the Cherokees, Creeks and 
Seminoles were not only made free but citizens also of 
those tribes. The Choctaw and Chickasaw treaty of the 
same date set them free, but contained no stipulation 
making them citizens of those tribes. 

The treaty of 1866 not only emancipated them, however, 
but contemplated their citizenship, in providing that each 
freedman should have forty acres of land as a homestead 
out of the publicdomain. There are in the treaty fifty-one 
articles. Twenty-six relating to a survey of the land, that 
it might be held in severalty, have hitherto been rendered 
inoperative by their Legislatures resisting the survey, al 
though recommended and pressed by the Indian Commis 
sions for upwards of twenty-five years. The colored man 
therefore is not allowed to vote. He cannot sue in the In 
dian Courts. He is not allowed to sit on juries. He is not al 
lowed to send his children to the public schools. He “has 
on interest in the lands, moneys, schools or courts of those 
nations where they were born, where they toiled in 
slavery, and did so much to enrich their Indian masters.” 

May not the friends of equal rights look to the advo 
cates of freedom in Congress to see that no bill shall be 
come law unless this fearful injustice be remedied ? 

The Rev. Robert West, Superintendent of the* A. H. M. 
Society for Missouri, whose field has been of late largely 
extended, has been on an exploring visitation to Texas, 
taking on his way home to St. Louis the Indian Territory, 
containing forty-four million acres of land where the Con 
gregationalists have one lone missionary, commissioned 
by the Massachusetts H. M. Society. 

Mr. West had a sad experience of the lawlessness and 
want of protection in this territory. He and the resident 
missionary, the Rev. Edward Morris, were walking to- 
gether on a Saturday evening down the main business 
street of the town of Caddo, where he was to preach the 
next day. A half-breed Indian let a navy revolver fall on 
the sidewalk just before them. As he stooped to pick it 
up another fell from his belt. 

Mr. West good-humoredly remarked, ‘‘ Well, my friend, 
you’ve got lots of them.” The man sprang forward flour- 
ishing both revolvers, one in each hand, pouring out a 
cataract of oaths and yelling as well as he could for the 
interruption of the blasphemy. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve got lots of 
them. And I know how to use them. Only crowd me a 
little’—and with that he pushed against Mr. West 
I'll blow your heart out. Go on or I'll ——” 

Mr. West heard the click of the hammers as they were 
cocked one after the other. The Indian walked close be 
hind the ministers, with a pistol pointed at each of them 
He turned back before they reached the hotel. A great 
many men were on the street, but were afraid to interfere. 
They knew if any one had he would have emptied the 
whole twelve barrels, and there might have been as many 
dead bodies. One gentleman said to Mr. West, “It is well 
you did not answer, as he would have shot vou down like 
a dog.” 

There have been forty-eight murders within a radius of 
twenty miles around Caddo during the past three years, 
and no arrests. How many unknown ones no one can tell. 
There are no U.S. courts in the territory. The Western 
District of Arkansas has a shadow of jurisdiction, but no 
one dare lodge a charge or appear as a witness. Here are 
thousands of United States citizens living under a foreign 
sovereignty, with whom the United States Government ba 
treaty relations, without any competent officials to whom 
appeal can be made. It is time this folly were ended anil 
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Dat’s so! Bress de Lord! Amen! Glory! (from the 
people.) 

‘‘An’ brudder Beecher sez dat ‘tisn’ de folks as makes 
mos noise dat does the mos’ work. He,says the ingins 





not owe, it to the cause of clear thinking and fair state- 


Congress gave us a government, 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Hair Goods and Wigs. 

A visit to the establishment of Mr. R.W. Cam- 
cron, 327 Fulton street. Brooklyn, furnishes 
some interesting information as to the manu- 
facture of human hair into coiffures, switches 
and the various articles with which ladies and 
xentlemen endeavor to make up for their own 
hirsute deficiencies. The laborious nature of 
the process is not generally known. The hair, 
as it arrives in bundles, has to be sorted and 
separated, each hair apart, with respect to 
color, quality and length. Then, after thor- 
ough cleansing, it is ready to be worked into 
the various designs which Mr. Cameron's ex- 
cellent taste suggests. In the case of all these 
articles it is an important matter that they 
shall be undistinguishable from one’s own 
head of hair. It is claimed for Mr. Cameron's 
wigs, coiffures and switches that, when placed 
upon the head, they are so deceptive that the 
most acute vision cannot without the closest 
scrutiny detect their artificial character. Mr. 
Cameron's advertisement, in another column, 
calls attention to his specialties, and invites 
country orders, which will be accurately 
matched and promptly attended to. 


Max Stadler & Co., 
Broadway, corner Prince street, New York, 
offer their choice stock of Men’s, Boys’ and 
Children’s reliable clothing at extremely low 
prices. They have the best made and most 
fashionable clothing in the city, guaranteeing 
every garment as represented. Their beauti- 
ful illustrated catalogue, containing much 
valuable information, sent free on application. 

Ex. 


Ladies and Gents Don’t Su ffer torture 
with a boot cr shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 


wards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn,* 


N.Y. He has the sole right for Kings County ]. 
to manufacture these shoes. 





In nothing should one be more caretul than 
in the selection of cosmetics. J. & E. ATKIN- 
son’s Milk of White Roses, while harmless 
and delightfully perfumed, is one of the most 
effective. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Introduces Professors, Lecturers, Princi- 
pals, Tutors, Governesses and Teachers for 
every department of instruction. 

Young gentlemen wishing to prepare for 
Fall examinations can be guaranteed a thor- 
ough preparation either at their own homes 
or at an attractive summer home of a tutor. 

Families going abroad can be accompanied 
by Companions, Tutors or Governesses of the 
highest reputation and ability. 

Parents can receive such information about 
good schools as will enable them to select 
with perfect safety. Apply to MISS M. J. 
YOUNG, 2% Union Square, New York. 


Cc EL EBRAT ED STORE IS MILLER & Cv.’S 
41 Ladies’, Misses’,Gent’s and Boys’ Bouts, Shoes 
and Gaiters. Excellent in graiity, moderate pesos. 
Patronize Miller & Co.,849 B’way, Domestic B’g, N.Y 


‘HE ‘* Crown _Editions.”’ $1.0 por volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. , extra 
wilt. HUME’s BweLs AND. Cyole. Glow, ae gilt. 
GIBBON’S ROM 6 vols, Clot ra gilt. 
CLAXTON, KEMBEN & HAFFELFING RK, Phila, 














True Economy in the purchase of a Diction- 
ary, is to get the BEST, the STANDARD 


Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling; 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviations. ords, hrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, Latin ana Mod- 
ern Languages. Morocco Tueks, Gilt 
Hdges. For sale by dealers generally, or 
; by mall, on receipt of $1.00. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
UB) (SHEERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION ARLES, 
13s and 140 Grand Street, New York. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








NOW READY! 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s New Novel! 


POGANUC PEOPLE: 


THEIR LOVES AND LIVES. 
With Illustrations by Fredericks and White. 
New and handsome cover design. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Stowe’s Other Stories. 
PRICES REDUCED! 

Cloth binding, uniform with * Poganuc People.” 
My Wife and I. eeaientioes. 17 75; now $1.50. 

eand Our ~) a, 75; now 00. 
Betty's Bright Ide * pase Fo -75. 
3 Sold by all Hookesllere, or will be mailed, post 

paid, on receipt of price, by 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, 27 


7 Park Place, N. +Y. 


IN EW 


§, §. Library Books. 





Take Care of No.1. Bv Power...............+5+ $1 00 
The House in the 7 piennadensiins ota 
Life of Dr. Kitto. DE MEONID YS in ccunssioace vas 1 25 
Milly’s Whims. aan: ia bited ahi Kida cami OE 
Hap; and Mishaps. Mathews. 6vols......... 7 50 
Kingdom of Judah. Warner................. . 150 
one in His Beauty. Newton....... ........ 12% 

he Old Looking Glass. By the author of 

“*Ministering Children.’ s 100 
Pine Needles. A Tale. Warner............... 1 50 
Little and Wise. W.W. Newton......... .. 1 25 
Indian Stories. By A. L. O. E..............06. 0 75 
Carters’ Cheap §S. S. Library, No. 1, 

50 Vols... 1D @ COBO,......cccccccccccccese net, 20 00 
Carters’ Cheap §. S. Library, No. 2, 

SO PG, MD RRBs cccccccscccccccscces 0x net, 20 00 


Send for our New Catalogue of Books for the 
Young. 


S.S. Libraries supplied on favorable terms, 
and with great care in the selection, both from 
our own list and that of other Publishing Houses 
and Societies. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEFKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, toany 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publiahe or HARPER'S CATALOGCE will be 

sen om receipt of Ten Cents. 

HARP RK “ BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


New Catalogues free 
by _ on application. 
CES oe e 
CA8S8ELL, PETTER, e "GALP 
506 Broadway, New York 


Chea pest Bookstore 


e 
73ST y cuit Old Books at your price 
4 








Magnificent Books at our price. 
2 Bibles and Prayer Books at any 
gue. oltetiaue of fiction free. LEGGAT BRoOs., 
S'Beekman st St., opp. Ne New | Post | Office, New York. 


BOUGHT, 
SOLD, 
EXCHANGED. 
BOOKS. Prices given on application. 


John R. Anderson, 
The Authors’ Publishing Co., 








55 Beekman St., N. Y 
27 Bond &t., N. Y., announce 





i Deacon Cranky, the old sinner... .$1 50 

Ready. ~ Universe ot Language............... ww 
( The Buceaneers—historical. ....... 1 75 

-risons Without Walls.............. 35 

Satchel §1 Traveller’ s Grab-Bag ..... ........ 35 
5 z pri 4 ed aan Fatc candy? idawees 35 
nt'-Bi Pe scansccaccons . 3 

eries. (ti a eae 35 
Author’s Manuscript Paper, per ream. .100 


New Plan of Publishing and Catalogue free. 


ACMILLAN & CO.’S 
ral Catalogue of books in al! depart- 
ments ra ar wets sent free by mail for six 


cents. 
Lai BOND ST., New York. 


A Catalogue of desirable Books 
at low ee sent free on ap- 
POTN oO 
OHN R. ANDERSON, __ 
55 Beekman St., N. Y. 


OF THE 


N. Y. Evening Post 


temporarily absent from the city may have 
this journal mailed to them for 75 cents a 
month, which includes postage. The address 
will be changed as often as desired, and if the 
term paid for has not expired when the sub- 
scriber returns to New York, the paper will 
be served by carrier at his residence. Address 
W. C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers, 
206 Broadway. 


4 We will send 

10 ADVERTISERS! 2:23: 
e plicants who 

io any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
“OR ADVERTISERS, 160 8vo.pp. More complete 
an any which have preceded it, Gives the names 
circulation, and advertising rates of several thousan 
newspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 
han can be found in any other publication. All lists 
ave been carefully revised, and where practicable 
»rices bave been reduce he special offers are 
‘umerous and unnesually advantageous. Be sure to 
vend for it before spending any money ip newspaper 
advertising. Address N. W. AVER & SO? 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia. 














BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal mens- 
ure: D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor 





233 North Second Btreet, Philadelphia. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
library fees only $274 year. Over 1,000 students; 
Spring Term begins March 12; Fall Term, Sept, 3. 
Winter Term, Dec. 3. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual paeiaieais Address 
Prof. F. B. RIC E. 


Summer Classes in Phonography. 


CLASSES IN PHONOGRAPHY (forming a part 
of the MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE) 
will be cpened July 15, i878, at Vineyard Grove, 
Martha's Vineyard. Mass., and will be under the 
charge and personal instruction of the uncersigned, 
who has been for twerty-tive years a Teacher of 
Phonography and 4@ practical Reporter, and for 
upwards of nineteen years the authorizec Reporter 
of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher's sermons 

For full particulars, address T. J. ELLINWOOD, 
132 St. James Piaee, Brooklyn, +Y. 


CINc INNATI WESLEY AN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages in Literature, science, 
Languages, Painting and Music. 
REV. DAVID | H. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 
Madison University. 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N.Y. 


+ REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical 
W Institute and Commercial Coll lege. Founded 
1802. For both sexes. A SEA SIDE School. On 
direct rome from New York to Boston. Address 

. D. BLAKESLEKE, A. -.. Principal, 
“Greenwich RK 1. 














Can 1 Obtain a Patent? 


This is the first inquiry that naturally occurs 
to every author or discoverer of a new idea or 
improvement. The quickest and best way to 
obtain a satisfactory answer, without expense, 
is to write to us (Munn & Co.), describing the 
invention, with a small sketch. All we need 
is to get the idea. Do not use pale ink. Be 
brief. Send stamps for postage. We will im- 
mediately answer and inform you whether or 
not your improvement is probably pateut- 
able; and if so, give you the necessary in- 
structions for further procedure. Our long 
experience enables us to decide quickly. For 
this advice we make no charge. All persons 
who desire to consult us in regard to obtain- 
ing patents are cordially invited todo so. We 
shall be happy to see them in person at our 
office, or to advise them by letter. In all 
cases, they may expect from us a careful con- 
sideration of their plans, an honest opinion, 
and a prompt reply. 

What Security Have I that my communi- 
cation to Munn & Co. will be faithfully guard- 
ed and remain confidential ? 

Answer.—You have none except our well- 
known integrity in this respect, based upon a 
most extensive practice of thirty years’ stand- 
ing. Our clients are numbered by hundreds 
of thousands. They are to be found in every 
town and city in the Union. Please to make 
inquiry about us. Such a thing as the be- 
trayal of a client’s interests, when committed 
to our professional care, never has occurred, 
and is not likely to occur. All business and 
communications intrusted to us are kept 
secret and confidential. 

Address MUNN & CO., 

Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

37 Park How, New York. 


Crateful — Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA... |— 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & COQO., 


HOM(EOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LON DON. 
Beautiful. Concert Grand Pia- 
PIAN nos, cost $1,600 only > ORGAN 
Supero Grand Square Pianos, cost OnLy 
$?; 5. Elegant oe Pianos, ¢ 1,335. only 
155. New Style Upright Pianos. $11¢ Se. Or- 
gaus $35. Orvans, 1 12 stops, $72.5 (hurch 
Organs, 16 stops, cust $390, only 1 15. . Elegant 
#375 Mirror top Organs, only 8105. Cromendous 
sacrifice to close out present stock. Immense 
New Steam Factory soon co be erected. Newspaper 
with much information about cost Pianos and Or- 
guns SENT FREE. Please address 
_ Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


TEXAS 


— — 0-—— 





Are you thinking of going to Texas 
Do you want reliable information in 
regard to the Lone Star State’ Sub 
scribe forthe FORT Wi R'H DEM- 
OCRAT.° Brick Pomeroy, in his 
“Big Trp,” says,“ it bas the repu- 
tation of being the most lively and 
industrious of all the papers in the 
State.” Subscription orice, | year. 
$2.00; six months, $1.00. Send W 
cents for sample copy with Texas 
supplement. 
Address, DEMOCRAT, 
kort Worth, Texas. 


WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE 
SUMMER ? 


Consult the “* List of Summer Resorts” ad- 
vertised in the 
N. Y. EVENINC POST. 
For sale at all news stands, or at the Office 


No. 206 Broadway. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW THEMES 


and Modern Cems! 


ARRANGED FOR 


CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


with or wi hout pedals. 
“AL BERT W. BERG, 
ouneer po. 100 aifferent pieces, classified 
in an Original and attractive form, viz., 


and Boders G 
SAN 





Part 4. Plaintive and Requiem Music. 
Selected from the best modern mastery. Price %2, 


A New Parlor Opera, 


PENELOPE 


Or THE MILKMAN’S BRIDE, 

A most charming work, pure in character. viva 

cious in style, brinful of melody, delightfully 
humorous 1n text, not difficult, is in one scene 

with plenty of variety in treatment and situations, 
has lots of “ snap, and go” in it, and will make an 
excellent entertainment for an hour. Has out five 
characters, suitab'e for the stage, parlor, or exhi- 
bition. Price &1. Published by 

WM. A. POND & CO., 4% Union Square, N.Y 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JOHNSON’S 


EW Method for Thoraueh Base 


By A. N. 





Johnson, (81.00, 


A remarkably clear, easy and thorough method 
of Jearning wo play CHUKCH MUsIC, GLEE 
MUSIC, and al! Music containing CHORDS, or that 
has Four or more Parts. All who play for other 
people to sing need to learn to play Chords, and 
these instructions, which are simplicity itself, and 
these exercises wil! enable one to do it, even with- 
out a teacher, thus greatly enriching the fuliness 
oft the Organ or Piano playing. Order by full title 
Johnson's New Method for Thorough Base 


Winner’s Select Duets for Cornet 
and Piano, 

(75 cts.) Like Winner's other books, it is reléable 

Music is well adapted to the instruments, and very 

pretty. 








Sunday School Song Books 


EACH BOOK Shi 
HAS HOSTS 
OF FRIENDS. 





ing River 
ing Rive 
Shining River 


Good News! 
Good News! 
Good News! 


No better books are published than the abi ve 
two, which are fresh, bright and new, having been 
out just long enough to assure their popularity 
Try one! 

35 cts.each. Reduction for quantities. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
__C. H. Ditson & Co., 443 Broadway a 
ACENTS WANTED in every City 

and Town to seil 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 


t 





' 
' 
' 
, 





Price 25 cents. 
Large profits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for Circular and prices. 
Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
L/OTER MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
Lock Box 3395, 
New York City. 


| p! ROBINSON'S 
pias & Tune 1¢ Book: 


G5 FOR THE SANCTD 


Mone NGS Ts AND CONGREGATI9 CTUARy 


ALM SpIRITUA SNCs 
sane SPIRITU 


ee es 
“GAS Sacaeil— 


MILY. 


worth of Music for $1. Sample We 
Agents wanted. Outfit lde. NG & SMITH 
Christian Union building, 27 ork Piace,N.Y. 





< SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 











' 

The Best Sunday-School Music Book. 
Specimen Pages Free. Sample Copy. 
Per Dozen, $3.60 Ny express: $4.20 by mail. 

FILLMORE BROS., PUBS., CLNC ENN ATI. 0. 


Now READY! CH New! Sweet —— 


GOSPEL ECHOES ....:.,.. 


Do not supply your school with ne . singi ng books 
you have examined and tested this b« it is by far the 
best for SUNDAY ScHoo.s > MEETINGS, and 
Home Crircies. [tis full of contributions from ALL THE 
BEST authors A Sunday-sechool music in the country 
Children, achers, Superine ondents Pastors, Parer 
« here 


alee Samyle 


> Cents; 











, dozer 
Address. CENT PAL BOO kK CONG ER x Oskalovsa, lows 
er 0. DITSON & A 0., Boston, aud New York 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We come into thy presence, our Father, with rejoicing. 
Not from any reason of goodness that is in ourselves—for we 
have received the benefactions which make us rich—but out 
of thy great grace and mercy thou hast poured forth inces- 
suntly, and since we were born, kindnesses without number, 
by day and by night, warding off hidden danger and prepar- 
ing the way before us. The heavens at thy command have 
dropped the rain and the dew. At thy command the sun 
hath gone forth, universal creator of life. At thy command 
the night and the day come in turn to serve us. In all the 
way of thy providence thou hast continually been gracious 
unto us. Ourcup runsover. We rejoice in thy bounty; but 
we have occasion of shame that thy goodness has made us 
selfish, and that thy great lenity and forbearance have made 
us obstinate, and that we have grown proud, not by reason 
of that which we have done, but by reason of that which 
thou hast done for us. We desire to face our sins, our selfish- 
ness and obduracy, our envy and jealousy, our barduess one 
toward another, our sordid worldliness, and our oblivious- 
ness of things spiritual and divine and eternal. We desire to 
confess and to repeut of every transgression, und by the 
power of the Holy Ghost to turn ourselves away from what- 
ever is evil and toward whatever is good. And we beseech 
of thee that we may be guided by thy good Spirit along the 
way of a new life into perfected holiness. May we rejoice in 
all our duties in life; and yet may no pleasure and no occu- 
pation blind us to that better life which awaits our coming. 
May we be steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, as it is made known to us in bis daily provi- 
dences, waiting and looking for that more glorious disclosure 
both of thyself and of ourselves which is in store for the 
faithful. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest, this night, upon all the 
services of the sanctuary. Thou hast brought us hitner under 
peculiar circumstances. We ask for all those who, being 
associated together, have come here to-night, and in whose 
behalf we speak, the blessing of almighty God. We pray for 
them in their corporate capacity. We pray for their prosper- 
ity, and for their efficiency. We pray for all the officers, and 
for ali the privates, and for each of them individually. in 
their own heart, in their own household, and in all the ways 
in which thou art leading them. We pray, O Lord, that every 
one of them, called of thee to the great battle of life, may be 
found faithful, with the whole armor of God upon him, and 
faithful unto the end. 

We beseech of thee to look upon all that are gathered here 
to-night, from whatever reason or inspiration. May some 
truth reach them, that they may not have come here in vain, 
or that they may not go away with only a gratified curiosity. 
We pray that thou wilt inspire every one of us with loftier 
views of duty, with holier impulses of life, with more patient 
tidelity, with more power for the acquisition of things that 
are good, and for the reprehension of things that are evil. 
Deliver us from the snare of the tempter. Go with us wher- 
ever we are; and may we be prepared for whatever comes 
upon us; and in all true Christian manliness may we live, 
may we wait and mav we die; and when at last death shall 
set us tree from the entanglements of this jower life, may we 
find ourselves gloriously emancipated in the life ahove. 

And the praise of our salvation we will give to the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, evermore. Amen. 


SERMON.* 
THE SOLDIER'S DUTY.*+ 

* Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand.’’—Epn. vi., 13. 

yO one fect stands more apparent to investigation 

N than that the law of life, throughout the whole 
period of history, has been a law of struggle. The 
entire creation has struggled. Every step of life is one 
of conflict between kind and kind; and the same great 
law, when it ceases to be external, runs on in internal 
conflicts. Not only is one race of animals hunted and 
devoured by another, struggling for existence; but in 
human conditions of life it isthe same, with various de- 
grees of mutation, between races; and even wheu men 
are organized into societies, and are affiliated, there are 
still reasons of conflict. Every man born into life who 
puts forth efforts, and who grows from little to more 
and from more to much, will find himself doiug it at 
every single step through the instrumentality of a strug- 
gle which amounts to conflict. 

It seems therefore, so far as we are concerned, that 
this is the law of the universe; aad it is not straoge that 
sacred Scripture so often borrows the language of organ- 
ized and exterior warfare to represent the spiritual prog- 
ress of men. 

In the passage which I read to you this evening, the 
figure is carried out in detail; only the munitions are 
those that belonged to ancient warfare, when armor was 
proof against implement, and every part was adapted 
to its use. The Apostle says, 

“We wrestle not against flesh and »lood |body against 
body], but [spirit against spirit] against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

Our warfare is against powers and dominions. This 
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line of thought is that of the text, and it is of this that 
I shall speak this evening. 

Every one who grows to man’s estate is called to in- 
cessant warfare with himself. We are msde up, not of 
irreconcilable materials, but of materials that are not 
reconcilable except as the result of great training and 
discipline. We are born first to the flesh; and our pre- 
dominant strength lies in the direction of our animal 
appetites and passions. But we come, after a little, to 
a higher realm—that of the affections; and every child 
needs to be taught how to make conflict against selfish- 
ness, against avaricious snatching, against combative- 
ness, apd against injurious usage from those around 
ahout him. And while there is an apparent conflict 
outside of the child in society, the real conflict of the 
cbild is that which is within bhim—namely, that which 
is to determine the question whether reason or passion 
shall predomivate in him; the question whether gener- 
osity or selfishness shall inspire his conduct; the ques- 
tion whether greediness or benevolence toward others 
shall rule in bim. 

Each one of us is couscious that at every step of our 
way withia ourselves and witbin our own sphere the 
necessity is laid upon us of perpetual watchfulness. 
We are overcome by our inferior nature, by reason of 
sarelessness, or indolence, or indulgence, or undue en 
tbusiasm, or over-eager desire; and we find ourselves 
perpetually recalling, with shame and contriti n, the 
victory of the flesh over the spirit, of the animal man over 
the spiritual man, and of selfishness over generusity. 

Not only is there this individual cor flict in each mao, 
but at every st«p of ambition, in every line of aspira- 
tion, there comes to us precisely the same element: f 
conflict. No man grows easily into manhood. No man 
stands in approved and vindicated virtue, in any direc- 
tion, which he has not been obliged to hew out with 
personal endeavor. No man is learned accideotally. 
No man becomes accidentally expert. No man has the 
capacity for complex force without having acquired it. 
Never dues a man without effort lapse into any great 
success. Every man who is built, up of skill, and ex- 
perience, and iutegrity, and accomplishing power, bas 
built himself up thus by repeated blow upon blow, 
training upon training, endeavor upon endeavor, with 
many surprises and overthrows aod intermedia e de- 
feats, and all the time with a varied experience of war- 
fare within. 

As soon as in some degree we have trained ourselves 
within ourselves, we enter upon a curresponding 
struggle with all the conditions of life around us. 
Though man is made bappier by affiliation with man, 
the art of living together is a lost art, if it ever existed. 
It is a matter to be learned by the utmost endeav: r, if it 
is ever acquired ; for though all the interests of man- 
kind are harmonious, men cannot see them to be so. 
The law of happiness, or even the law of selfishness 
judged from tbe higber point of view, sbould render 
man friendly to man. Self-denial, humility, mee kness, 
generosity, and a consideration of the rights of others— 
all these promote our own happiness ; but men do not 
know this royal road to that which is best for themse)ves, 
and so in their conduct in society they are perpetually 
trespassing upon each other. The art of living peace- 
fully and successfully and happily is an art which men 
learn only when life is passed, for the most part. When 
we are called to die, then we are about ready to begin 
to live ; and it takes the whole of our life to give us that 
wisdom with which we should have started as our capi- 
tal on earth. 

Therefore, in the whole conduct of our busin ss, in 
watching a d in being watched, ia putting firth our 
own endeavors a d in coupteraciing the endeavors of 
others, in all the iuspiration which we so easily derive 
from our affairs of selfishness, of ex vy, of jealousy, in 
the whole conduct of our exterior l'te, we are called to 
a soldier’s duty: to stand perpetually for that which is 
right in ourselves and in others as against that which is 
wrong. 

So, in the very nature of things, within ourselves a: d 
in our social connections we ure called to a conflict, 
every now and then. 

And in a larger sphere we are called to a cor flict as 
citizens and members of the great b. dy politie. We 
bear the commonwealth. For it we endure. At times 
we defend it with great loss, with much risk and _ peril, 
yea, with wounding and death, as | need not remind 
those who have gone through the great struggle for the 
maiutenance vf this vast union of 10dividual states. 

Now, in waging this multiform conflict, which I do 
not need to specify more minutely, all the methods 
kvown to actual gladiation and to real external military 
proceedings are reproduced in the invisible conflict 
which goes on in men. 

Nothing is more frequent in war than the attempt of 
one side to deceive the other, aid so overcome, as it 
were by s'eight of hand, or by the craftiness of a better 
uoderstanding, those that are opposed to then —saving 
force, or economizing 1; ard sureiy vothing js more 
certain than that ihe great enemy thal wages war against 
us spiritually ove:thiows us by deceit, as it were breath- 





ing it upon us, blowing it through us, half blinding our 
eyes and taking us at unawares. 

Nothing is more common in warfare than surprises; 
for in many instances a fort is taken by an onward aud 
unexpected rush which could not be taken by a pro- 
longed, gradual approach. There is sucb a thing as, at 
the end of a desperate march, unexpectedly attacking 
the enemy when they are unprepared; and that is a 
method whicb is resorted to in military proceedings 
when it promises success. Aud surprises ate a part, 
also, of our spiritual warfare. How many of us are 
unaware of danger until it jas sprung upon us! How 
many times has that burning adversary of ours, an un- 
controlled temper, broken out upon us, and carried us 
away before we wére aware of its presence! How often 
have we been lured by insidious pleasures till we waked 
up in the midst of capiivities!} How often bave our 
best feelings been overthrown by the assaults of cur evil 
inclinations! 

So, too, it is a part of military warfare to draw the 
epemy into ambush, giving him the hope of victory 
while he 1s being overtaken by defeat. We break ranks 
before our adversary; we flee ignobly; he pursues us, 
elated with the thought that victory is bis, until he 
comes tO some narrow passage, when, behold, there 
rises before him and on either side his enemy; and be 1s 
consumed in the moment of his fancied success. And 
how often are we Jed into ambush by our spiritual ad- 
versaries! How often are we enticed from the path of 
virtue by some seeming good. We flatter ourselves that 
we occupy ao advantsgeous position, and that we are 
going On to success, until, in the midst of the intoxica- 
ti n of cur vaunted triumph, we find the toils closi. ¢ 
about us, aod we are captives instead of victors. 

Likewise, in outward warfare it is legitimate, where 
armies sit down over against fortified places, that care 
should be taken to prevent the instrumentalities by 
which the cocflict is waged being apparent. Therefore 
mines and tunnels are a part of the methods of military 
proceedings. Underground, unheard and unsuspecteu, 
the engineer pushes his way; and at last he plants the 
material of destruction right under the fort; and then 
the sudden explosion comes, with confusion, followed 
by a rush, aid, baply, by tbe victory of the attacking 
party. And often and often men go through courses 
of their career in this world, immoderately indulging 
in right things, or falling into indulgence in wrong 
things, little by little, moving cautiously, and, as 
they suppose, safely, and are at last, in a day when they 
look not for it, overtaken by the consequences of their 
indulgence and excesses. We are undermined, we are 
broken down, we are taken captive, unawares, by evils 
which result from errors and transgressions on our part. 

In warfare it is customary to concentrate overwhelm- 
ing numbers on some sipgle weak point; and how often 
is it in our spiritual warfare that at times of violent ex- 
citement and widespread enthusiasm there are concen- 
trated upon us social influences that sweep us quite 
away from all that we had intended in our calmer 
hours. At home we lay down our plan of life, and in 
society it is quite overcome and swept away from us. 
In times of peace and prosperity we have our prescribed 
methods, but when party heat excites and exasperates 
the whole community our individuality seems lost, we 
are smitten by the thoughts and feelings of other men, 
and we are carried utterly away from our first intention. 

Hw continually, in the science of warfare, is it found 
better to outflank an enemy than to assault him in front 
and attack him in his power! And how many, many 
men can, by sideway influences, be reached and out- 
flanked, who could not be successtully attacked tu tbeir 
faces! How powertully the clandestiue, insidious, blind 
influences that come in upon us affect our whole life. 

Now, the qualities that are required in a good soldier 
op the armed field are precisely the qualities which are 
required in a good soldier on tbe spiritual field. The 
time bas gone by the world over when any one supposes 
that an ignorant man makes a better soldier tban a 
knowing man. Intelligent meno are as much better as 
soldiers as they are as workers, aod as much better as 
workers as they are us thinkers. Ignoravce is goud for 
nobody. Knowledge is good for everybody. A little 
knowledge is better than pone, much 1s better than a 
little, and more is better than much; and nowhere is it 
better than on the tented field. 
holds good in spiritual things. Knowledge is the nursé 
of virtue. It is not piety, but it ministers to piety; and 
an intelligent piety is the only piety which it is fit for a 
man to have in this world. Vigolance, watchfulness, is 
one of the prime duties of the soldicr. How many men 
have lost their name, their fame and their whole army 
because they were unvigilant, and neglected to hav 
outposts and sentinels, and allowed the enemy to steal 
in upon them and overthrow them! Constaat vigilance, 
perpetual watcbfulness, is the law of success, not only 
in toe field, but also in the sphere of the individual; avd 
no commands were more frequent on the lips of our 
Master, who knew all men, within a d without, than 
those which called on people to watch, to watch and 
pray, to be Vigilaut, because thei: adver-ary go » about 
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seeking whom he may devour; sometimes as a lion that 
roars and paws and springs upon them, but oftener as a 
serpent unseen in the grass, and known only when it 
strikes. Whatever be the adversary in spiritual war- 
fare, vigilance is as necessary there as it is in physical 
warfare. 

Earnestness is one of the things that make military 
training noble in the eyes of men. We se? men who 
throw the whole concentrated power of their being into 
the cause which they serve. When a man so believes 
in a cause that he gives his body unto death for its sake 
his is an earnestness which commands respect every- 
where. Earnestness, in short, as distinguished from 
that moonshiny counterfeit which passes for earnest- 
ness; a watchful purpose to be a man in Christ Jesus 
which brings upon one the whole intensity of his being 
—that is becoming in a true spiritual soldier. 

Patience is another quality which the soldier needs. 
No man ever executed a campaign with a blow or with- 
out endeavor. We all know how long the lingering 
days stretched on; we all know how we were sick at 
beart from hope deferred; we all know how months 
rolled into years, and years more and more protracted, 
while we waited for the consummation of the great 
campaign that should bring this country into peace; and 
there was no quality which was more in demand, and 
of which there was less supply, in the great conflict 
through which we passed, than patience in waiting for 
the things we were striving after and would never give 
up. And the reconstruction of a man’s whole inward 
life, the education of his soul and spirit to a nobler and 
higher condition, is not a thing of a day or of a year. 
It is that which requires a lifetime. Therefore it is said, 
‘* Blessed are they that endure unto the end.” Patience 
for the soldier on the outside and for the soul on the 
inside is indispensable. 

I need not say that courage is needed, whether it be 
the courage of the animal man who has no sensibility 
to danger or whether it be the courage of the man who 
is sensitive to danger and who brings reason and moral 
sense to bear to give him an artificial beroism. No 
young soldier need be ashamed of being afraid in the 
first conflicts into which he enters, where there is a 
complete reversal of his former experience and his life 
is threatened. That a man at first in battle should feel 
atremor of fear is not unbecoming to him; and if he 
deals with it with his understanding and conscience, 
and for the sake of his manhood, his country and the 
cause which is dear to him he confronts danger and at 
last learns to be willing to sacrifice his life if need be, 
the artificial, secondary courage which he develops in 
himself is not only most becoming but most ennobling. 
And there is nothing more becoming aud ennobling in 
the spiritual battle which we are all waging than courage, 
earnestness, patience, vigilance, watchfuloess, and in- 
telligence. 

We are to endure hardness as good soldiers. A man 
may be a good soldier in the armory; he may be a good 
soldier upon the green; he may be a good soldier at the 
parade when he is marching to dainty music and is 
gazed upon by flattering eyes; and yet he may not in 
the field be able to stand the deprivations which belong 
to campaigning. It is one thing to be a good soldier 
at home, but it is another thing to be a good soldier in 
actual service, where hunger, fatigue, all manner .of 
hardships, are to be met cheerfully, and borne with 
manly resolution. And that which is true of the sol- 
dier in the field is also true of the soldier in that spiritual 
warfare upon which we have all entered. It is not for 
us to seek religion because we want forever the titilla- 
tion of joy. Our business in life is to earn manhood 
and nobility; and for the sake of these not only ought 
we to have patience, but we ought to be willing to en- 
dure sorrow; we ought to be willing to meet opposition; 
we ought to be willing to be overtaken by poverty; we 
ought to be willing to suffer reverses of fortune. What- 
ever may, in the providence of God, be brought upon 
us, we ought to accept cheerfully for the sake of that 
glorious victory for which we have become soldiers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Another indispensable virtue of the soldier 1s obe- 
dience. Although intelligence and self-control in the 
indiviaual soldier on long campaigns work to great ad- 
vantage, yet under the supreme will of a single man 
the multiplied soldiery become, as 1t were, one hand. 
The regiment is made up of a thousand fingers, but 
they all join in one palm, and they all act from the im- 
pulsion of one arm. Obedience is an indispensable con- 
dition—not questioning obedience, but obedience abso- 
lute and prompt. And in the spiritual warfare it is 
more important even than it is in the physical to do 
that which is right instaatly and always, and to refuse 
Lo do that which is wrong instantly and always. Perfect 
and prompt obedience is indispensable to success in the 
spiritual battle of life; and subordination is a part of 
obedience. ° 

One other thing, and only one. I think there could 
be no good soldiers who had not pride in soldiery— 
esprit de corps, To be proud of your company; to be 








proud of your officers; to be proud of your regiment; , 





to be proud of your division; to be proud of the army 
corps to which you belong; to be proud of the cause 
which you have espoused; to have a common feeling of 
sympathy with those with whom you are associated— 
this 1s one of the elements that make a grand army, and 
ensure success. And that which is true of the outward 
military life in this respect is even more true of the 
social and spiritual life of Christian men. Tuey should 
feel each other’s hearts beat. They should rejoice in 
the sense of being united in seeking a common end and 
aim. Not only should they march together at the word 
of command in the exigency of conflict, but their whole 
life should render them a kind of sacred brotherhood. 
He who is living to put down the animal man and exalt 
the spiritual man, and to overcome the power of tempta- 
tion and the seductions of the flesh, in this life, should 
rejoice in every other man, whatever may be his name 
and wherever he may be, who is living for the same 
things. 

When the great Army of the Potomac was abvut to 
move, there was no feeling of rivalry between the in_ 
fantry and the cavalry, or between the cavalry and the 
artillery. They all belonged to the one army; and 
these different sections supplied elements which went to 
make a grand unity, a total whole. 

The army of God is divided into different sects; and 
there is no reason why they should stand in jealousy 
over against each other. They are parts of one great 
body, and they ought to be im affiliation and sympathy 
one with another. And when we have done all; when 
we have overcome our enemies on every side—enemies 
within and enemies without; when the time comes to 
wait for the order by which we shall be disbanded that 
we may go to our bome, let us stand, having on the 
whole armor of God; stand clothed with every part 
thereof; stand expectant; stand ready to depart; and 
may we be able to say with him of old, 

“T have fought a good fight, 1 have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the Righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me only, but 
unto them also that love his appearing.”’ 

GENTLEMEM OF THE BROOKLYN 15TH: To you all, 
and to each of you separately, these remarks are ap- 
plicable. But there are special duties resting upon you 
which separate you from this audience. You are citizen 
soldiers. The virtues of the citizen, a lover of peace, 
and of the soldier, the defender of order, belong to you. 
It is your duty to prepare yourselves for an efficient 
service. It is not to holiday shows nor to glittering 
gymnastics that you are called: you represent the re- 
served force of civil law. That disorder which the self- 
respect of men cannot repress in society must be re- 
pressed by the police. That which the police cannot 
repress must be crushed by the soldiery. You are 
part of the government. Should wild times arise, 
should lawless men threaten the stability of society, the 
rights of industry and the sanctity of Jaw, under what 
pretenses soever they come, upon ycu, and other bodies 
like yourselves, will rest the defense of all that is dear- 
est to man. 

In no other Jand under heaven have revolution and 
violence so little to justify them as in this land of free 
laws. Laws are the expression of the will of the whole 
citizenship, unobs'ructed. No class of men are dis- 
franchised among us except for crime. There is no 
man who has not the right to put forth his whole influ- 
ence for the formation of policy, of law, of administra- 
tion and of magistracy. We can do what we will if we 
will to do that which is right. The body of the citizens 
can control the whole procedure of society. By pa- 
tience and active canvass men who think themselves 
wropngea can change law or custom. Speech is free. 
The press is open to all. The whole community is a 
jury before which every man may plead his ciuse, 
It he cannot win a verdict from his fellow citizens, then 
he must patiently submit as to a necessary evil. It is 
morally certain that no considerable class of mea can 
suffer long or much without redress where the welfare 
of the whole depends upon the welfare of each depari- 
ment. Society is in such a sense an organic unit among 
us that if the hand suffer, or the foot, the head will 
suffer, too. 

The American doctrine is a sound one, that all thi gs 
needful for public weal can be secured, in a free repub- 
lic, by patient discussion, and that vivlence, as a rem- 
edy for real or imaginary wrongs, is a remedy that is 
worse than the disease. It may be—and yet seldom is 
it even there—needful under despotism to resort to vio- 
lence. It is a desperate remedy, aud stuuds at the very 
door of death even under tyrannies; but in commuuitics 
where laws are the creatures of tbe citizens thems: Ives, 
where men have common interests, in a commouwealih 
where no political classes are allowed to perpetuate 
themselves, where errors even are not dangelous if rea- 
son be left free to combat them, there is no excuse, 
there is no palliation, for tumultuous outbreaks oi law- 
less men. 

These are not native and home-bred tendercies. 
Tuey co not beloug to true Americaa citizens. We have 
this inoculation of evil from abroad, To our immt- 


grant population we are indebted for a thousand excel- 
lent things—for wealth, for labor, for much of learning, 
for art and for skilled industry; but our foreign immi 
grant population cannot teach us some things. We 
admit ourselves to be scholars in many things, but we 
declare ourselves to be masters in other regards. They 
cannot teach us the art of good citizenship. They can- 
not teach us how to build a state. They cannot give 
us lessons in the conduct of industrial commonwealths. 

While, then, we give welcome to such foreign ideas 
as may be congenial to the genius of American govern- 
ment and habits, we utterly repudiate those wild and 
impracticable doctrines brougbt hither from the mad- 
dened classes of oppressed workingmen abroad. They 
are obnoxious, They are deadly poison. They will 
break out into every disorder. They are in antagonism 
with the rights of man, which they assume to defend, 
but betray. They are destructive of that liberty which 
they ignorantly seek, and destroy. 

And if, through the hardness of these times, or the 
fanaticism of politics, or the malign enthusiasm of influ- 
ential bad men, any considerable body of men shall 
move to make change in the settled habits of this free 
commonwealth, they will feel the energy of a free people 
roused to defend salutary customs, free industry, the 
authority of law, and the inviolability of that property 
which is the fruit of sagacious labor, and one important 
instrument of domestic happiness and public prosperity. 

In such an emergency, gentlemen, it will become 
your duty to defend the commonwealth. The common- 
wealth will depend upon you confidingly and trust- 
ingly, and you will not betray the confidence. While 
you mingle social customs with your armory meetings, 
aud I do not Cisdaia the innocent enjoyment of brilliant 
parades, it becomes you to remember that at the bot- 
tom there lies a serious and solemn responsibility. 
That latent duty sbould give you dignity. If you fill 
up your ranks, and if you gain the mastery of military 
drill, and make yourselves expert in becoming the hand 
of the law, that very fact will largely remedy the dan- 
gers which might otherwise grow up in our midst. An 
efficient remedy for danger is often an effectual preveut- 
ive of that danger. 

May God avert evil omens, and give us peace and 
prosperity within and without. But should there come 
evil days, when disorderly men, like the sea, cannot 
rest, but cast up mire and dirt, may your serried rank - 
be a bavk and a shore against which the wavs sbull 
dash and be stayed. 

God prosper the old Brooklyn 13th! 


KING JAMES’S "SILVER BILL.” 

A CALIFORNIA correspondent has discovered the fol 
lowing: 

“* He (James IT.) could, he conceived, at once extricate him- 
self from his financial difficulties by the simple process of 
calling a farthing a shilling. The right of coining was un- 
doubtedly a flower of the prerogative; and, in this view, 
the right of coining included the right of debasing the coin. 
Pots, pans, knockers of doors, pieces of ordnance which 
had long been past use, were carried to the mint. In a 
short time lumps of base metal, nominally worth near a 
million sterling, intrinsically worth about a sixtieth part 
of that sum, were in circulation. A royal edict declared 
these pieces to be legal tender in all cases whatever. <A 
mortgage for a thousand pounds was cleared off by a bag 
of counters made out of old kettles. The creditors who 
complained to the Court of Chancery were told by Fitton 
to take their money and be gone. But of all classes the 
tradesmen of Dublin were the greatest losers. At first, of 
course, they raised their demands; but the magistrates of 
the city took on themselves to meet this heretical machina- 
tion by putting forth a tariff regulating prices. Any man 
who belonged to the caste now dominant might walk into 
a shop, lay on the counter a bit of brass worth threepence, 
and carry off goods to the value of half a guinea, Legal 
redress was out of the question. Indeed the sufferers 
thought themselves happy if, by the sacrifice of their stock 
in trade, they could redeem their limbs and their lives. 
There was not a baker’s’shop in the city round which 
twenty or thirty soldiers were not constantly prowling. 

Of all the plagues of that time, none made a deeper 
or more lasting impression than the plague of the brass 
money.”—{ Macaulay's ‘History of England,” vol. IIL. 


IF young women are not honest and wholesome clean 
through, and if young women will not train themselves to 
the finest and sturdiest womanhood possible to their na 
ture; if they will not eat brown bread, and work in the 
garden—if they have one—with some more grip than a 
bird scratching, and quit reading novels in a hot room, and 
devouring sweetmeats; if they dare not face the sun and 
wind, and try to outwalk, ay, and outrun their brothers, 
anc let our wise mother, Nature, buckle their belt,—they 
had not better say, Amen, when the stalwart young hus 
band cries, ‘* Mercifully ordain that we may grow aged 
together.”—[{Robert Collyer 


THE promises of Jesus are not to us like the legacies of 
one long dead; they are not the words merely of a great 
philosopher, like the Grecian Sage, whom death has sey 
ered from all personal contact with our modern life. The 
are the assurances of a living and present though unse+ 
friend; and, when so accepted, they are full of powei 





{Wm. M, Taylor, 
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Science and Art. 


OsiTvuARY.—Too late for insertion last week came the 
announcement of the death of Professor Joseph Henry, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington. Among the 
scientific men of our day few have won greater distinc- 
tion, and he lived to enjoy thej fruits of his labors be- 
vond the ordinary age of man. Throughout his active 
life he was a careful student of the physical sciences. 
Prof. Henry was born in Albany, N. Y., in 1797. After a 
common school education and a course of study at the 
Albany Academy he was, in 1826, appointed Professor of 
Mathematics in that school. Here he remained until 1831, 
devoting himself largely to the investigation of electrical 
phenomena, and rendered valuable service in the initial 
steps of those experiments whose latest result is the tele- 
phone and its modifications. In the course of those years 
of original investigation he was able to define with cer- 
tainty many of the electro-magnetic laws which are recog- 
nized as the basis of electrical science. In 1832 he was 
appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in the College 
of New Jersey, where he continued his experiments and 
researches. In 1837 he went to Europe, visiting Professor 
Wheatstone, of King’s College, London, and explaining 
his discoveries and his method of producing great mechan- 
ical effects at a distance, such as the ringing of church 
bells one hundred miles away, by means of the electro- 
magnet. In 1846, on the organization of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, he was appointed its secretary, 
and held the place until his death, being forced by the 
duties of the position to abandon in a great degree the 
line of original investigation to which he would gladly 
have devoted the best years of his life. 








TELEPHONIC FORESHADOWINGS.—Robert Hooke, F.R.S., 
wrote a preface to ‘‘ Micrographia,” the first English trea- 
tise on microscopy, 210 years ago. In it he said: *‘ It has 
not yet been thoroughly examined how far Otocousticons 
may be improved, nor what other ways there may be of 
quickening our hearing or conveying sound through other 
bodies than the air, for that that is not the only medium I 
can assure the reader. I have by the help of a distended 
wire propagated the sound to a very considerable distance 
in an instant, or with as seemingly quick a motion as that 
of light; at least incomparably swifter than that which at 
the same time was propagated through the air, and this 
not only in a straight line or direct, but in one bended in 
many angles.” Inarecent lecture at the London Institution 
Prof. Barrett said that the first idea of conveying sound by 
artificial means was due to Dr. Hooke, and the reproduction 
of articulate speech by electrical means to Reiss, a German 
schoolmaster, in 1851. On the 26th of November, 1840, Sir 
Charles Wheatstone conveyed the tick of a clock by electro- 
magnetism through some four miles of wire. In October, 
1865, Mr. A. Innes sent a drawing and description of the 
** Elliembic” to the London ‘ Athenzum,” an instrument 
which he said had from time immemorial been in use on 
the west coast of Africa. According to Mr. Innes, who 
tested the instrument, by the sounds produced on striking 
it the natives carry on conversation with great rapidity 
and at several miles’ distance. 


MEISSONIER.—One of the most elaborate paintings by 
this famous French master ever exhibited in this ccuntry 
is now to be seen at Goupil’s. It is somewhat larger than 
most of Meissonier’s work that comes to this country, per- 
haps nearly a foot square, and instead of the customary 
single figure there are here six or eight cavaliers grouped 
about a table, intent upon a game of cards in which uwo of 
the number are engaged. It was painted in 1861, a period 
of the artist’s life during which he produced what will 
probably be regarded as the best of his work. The whole 
group is painted with the most wonderful technical skill. 
The rich colors, which with less skillful management would 
have been incongruous, here blend harmoniously and aid 
one another in producing the charming effect of the whole. 
It is hard to imagine greater perfection of detail than is 
here attained. The interest of the composition centers 
in the two players, one of whom, a bluff dare-devil, is 
manifestly waiting with perfect confidence the next play 
of his antagonist, who, with his cards held carefully where 
he can see all of them, is in doubt as to his best policy. 
This second player is appparently undergoing a fleecing 
process. He is young and inexperienced, and plainly evinces 
the anxiety which he would fain conceal. The surrounding 
figures watch the game with an absorbed interest which 
indicates sympathy with one or other of the participants 
in the game. It is not possible to speak too highly of the 
wonderful transparency and luminousness of this marvel- 
ous little canvas. Drawing, color, composition, execution, 
all are worthy of the unequaled reputation which the artist 
has won, and it is probably certain that he can never sur- 
pass it. The work was purchased by the Messrs. Goupil at 
the recent sale of the Oppenheim collection in Paris, of 
which it was one of the choicest gems. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM IN PRacTICE.—Surgeon-General 
Woodworth, of the United States Marine Hospital Service, 
has issued an order relative to the adoption of the metric 
system of weights and measures, which will hereafter be 
employed for all official medical and pharmacal purposes 
by the officers of that department. Official indorsement 
and authorization of this kind will doubtless in time, little 
by little, result in the general introduction of the system. 
It is certain that without some such practical measures its 

“common use would be indefinitely postponed, owing to the 
difficulty of supplanting the existing system (or rather 
want of system) of weights and measures, however inco 
herent and inconvenient, by so decided an innovation, 





notwithstanding the unquestioned advantages of the latter. 
So says the “ Scientific American,” and there is probably 
hardly anyone who will not readily admit the great ad- 
vantages that would result from the general adoption of 
the system. A good deal of fun was recently made of an 
attempt to popularize the movement by simply adapting 
familiar names instead of the Greek and Latin nomencla- 
ture of the French system. It is very easy to say that a 
meter is not a yard and that a kilometer is not a mile, but 
while it is well-nigh impossible practically to familiarize 
the public with the new names, it might with comparative 
ease be induced to associate new measures with the old 
ones. The metric system has been adopted in Germany, 
but the great public is said to have rejected the scientific 
nomenclature and created one of its own. Such will 
very likely be our experience in this country. 


THE CINCINNATI ORGAN.—The organ just erected in the 
Cincinnati Music Hall was built by Messrs. E. & G. G. 
Hook & Hastings, of Boston, Mass., and is the largest one 
ever built in this country, and ranks about the fourth or 
fifth in size in the world. It is 50 feet wide, 30 feet deep, 
and 60 feet high. There are 6,237 pipes, and 96 stops. We 
are informed that the design of the case was drawn by 
some of the most talented pupils of the Art School. To 
give an idea by comparison of the size of this instrument, 
we append the number of pipes and stops in some of the 
very largest European organs. That in the Albert Hall, 
London, is the largest in the world. Albert Hall organ, 
111 stops, 7,879 pipes; St. Sulpice, Paris, 100 stops, 6,706 
pipes; Cathedral at Ulm, 100 stops, 6,564 pipes; St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, 100 stops. The interior of the 
Cincinnati Music Hall is of tulip wood finished in oil. It is 
192 feet long, 112 feet wide, and 70 feet high. The stage is 
112 feet wide by 56 feet deep. 


PoweER oF Rivers.—According to Dr. Young, water 
moving with a velocity of 900 feet per hour tears up fine 
clay ; at 1,800 feet carries fine sand ; 3,600 feet, fine gravel: 
2 miles an hour moves pebbles as large as a hen’s egg. 
Mr. Login believes that when a river has the proper load 
of sediment it loses in abrading power. 


Fact and Rumor. 








—Forest fires on Martha’s Vineyard. Village of Vine- 
yard Haven at one time endangered. 

—The Webster mansion at Marshfield, Mass., burned 
recently, is to be rebuilt as nearly as possible like the old 
one. 

—Joseph W. Harper, Jr., of Harper & Brothers, sailed 
last week for Europe to be absent until] about the first of 
July. e 

—Two more defalcations in Massachusetts—by town offi- 
cers in both cases. The sooner all the guilty are found out 
the better. 

—A London letter says that eccentric submarine cur- 
rents render the laying of torpedoes in the Bosphorus 
impracticable. 

—The savings bank stay-law continues to operate in 
Massachusetts. Two more shaky institutions took advan- 
tage of it last week. 

—‘A Carburetted Hydrogen Ghost ”’ is the pleasing title 
of a lecture by Mary E. Calhoun. It is announced for this 
(Wednesday) evening at Chickering Hall. 

—The Williston boy who turned the principal’s house 
into a seeming barber’s shop has owned up. He is said to 
have been one of the best boys in school. 

—In the windows of a Broadway music-store may be 
seen a crayon head of Wagner, which in important re- 
spects would answer as a very good likeness of Prof. Park 
of Andover. 

—Massachusetts has moved her State Prison convicts 
frora Charlestown to the new building at Concord, the air 
and influences of which historic town ought to be salutary 
to the new-comers. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. have just ready the Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington’s volume of sermons on Conditional Immor- 
tality. The converse of this term is of course Annihilation- 
ism, which view it is understood that the author here 
defends. 

—Horatio C. King has been elected major of the Thir- 
teenth Regiment N.Y.S.N.G. (Brooklyn). Colonel King 
served three years in the late war, and was brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel and colone] for faithful and meritorious 
services. 

—Bandmaster Moran, who, as a regimental bugler, 
sounded the charge of the ‘ Light Brigade,” and rode at 
the guns with the Six Hundred, in the Crimea, has just 
died at Chatham, England. He was dangerously wounded 
in that famous action. 

—Mr. Brayton Ives was unanimously elected President 
of the New York Stock Exchange last week. It is a per- 
plexing position and one requiring much decision of char- 
acter and knowledge of the ways of Wall street. Mr. Ives 
isa Yale graduate of 1861. 

—A woman who is probably jealous of the useless powers 
of endurance displayed by the person who not long since 
waltzed for sixteen hours without a rest announces her 
intention of singing for three hours without a rest at the 
Cooper Union on Decoration Day. 

—A Boston lady advertises a loss of $2,499 in bank bills 
out of her pocket while on the street or in a horse-car. 
Ladies are not everywhere so ‘* flush” as they seem to be 
in Boston, but where they are, and make bold to carry 
such sums of money loosely in their pockets, they deserve 
to lose. 





—The unwelcome rumor is abroad that the Rev. Dr. 
Peabody, of Harvard College, designs to resign either his 
professorship or his preachership at the end of the present 
academic year. We give « guess that it will be his preach- 
ership. If now another Phillips Brooks could only be 
found to take it! 

—Mr. Pillsbury, Superintendent of the Albany Peniten- 
tiary, has been removed by the supervisors of Albany 
county, nominally because he ought not to hold that office 
and be State Superintendent at the same time, but really, 
as is supposed, because he is not acceptable to the oppo- 
nents of convict labor. 

—The School of Oratory connected with Boston Uni- 
versity is always very fortunate in the quality of the at- 
tendance it secures for its anniversary exercises. Last 
week it had for visitors on this occasion Mr. Emerson and 
daughters, Rev. E. E. Hale, B. P. Shillaber, Mr. Alcott, 
Lucy Stone, and Nora Perry. A class of nineteen grad- 
uated. 

—Major-General Thomas S. Dakin, captain of the famous 
American Rifle Team and one of the best shots in the 
world, died in Brooklyn on Monday of last week, at the 
age of 47 years. He has for many years been a well- 
known and respected commission merchant of this city, 
serving in the field during the war and discharging every 
duty with faithfulness and success. 

—Prefessional base ball nines of Boston and Providence 
played on Wednesday of last week. Up to the eighth 
inning the game stood in favor of the Boston club, but in 
that inning the Providence nine, by astonishing batting, 
made twelve runs, ending with a home run, and in the 
final inning made seven more runs, beating the champions 
by a score of twenty-four to five. 

—A ‘ Herald” man has been investigating complaints of 
uptown New Yorkers concerning fish in the Croton water 
pipes. He saw some of the ‘dead ends” of main pipes 
blown off, and testifies to having witnessed the egress of 
numerous eels and fish from the nozzle of the hydrant. 
The denial and explanation on the part of the Croton 
Commissioners has not appeared at this date. It will come, 
as a matter of course. 

—Having well-nigh perfected the system of propagating 
fish by artificial means, the State Commissioners must now 
turn their attention to the extermination of eels. These 
pleasing denizens of lakes and streams not only follow the 
shad up and eat the spawn but attack the shad after he 
has been caught in a gill-net, partially consuming him, 
sometimes, before the nets are taken up. Mr. Seth Green 
must set his wits to work and discover an antidote to eels. 

—When a school teacher resorts to extreme disciplinary 
measures he should be sure he is right, and then follow 
Colonel Crockett’s advice and go ahead. This is what a 
Portland, Me., teacher did the other day, and not only 
ejected the parents of the scholar, but effectually carried 
out his ideas of justice in the matter of punishment, was 
acquitted on a charge of assault and battery brought by 
the parents, and brought a successful counter-suit whereby 
the officious parents were fined five dollars and costs. 

—The storm of cinders which buried Pompeii in the 
year 79 interrupted, according to tradition, a play which 
was in progress in the theater. Permission has lately 
been granted to one Languri to open a theater on the old 
stand. He thus announces his project in the local press: 

“After a lapse of more than eighteen hundred years the the- 
ater of this city will be reopened with * La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento.’ I solicita continuation of the favor bestowed on 
my predecessor, Marcus Quintus Martius, and beg to assure 
the public that I shall make every effort to equal the rare 
qualities he displayed during his management.”’ 

—Smith Charities is the name whereby the disbursing 
management of the Women’s College at Northampton is 
known. Its supervisicn by three trustees is said to cost 
the fund $3,500 annually, of which $2,500 goes to the pres- 
ident of the board, who is the office manager of the various 
trusts, and $500 to each of the other members. The whole 
expense of the administration is between $5,000 and $6,000, 
which is more than the fund now yields. It is proposed to 
reduce the salary of the supervising trustee, who has not 
enough to do and gets too much pay for doing it. 

—It is sad to be reminded now and then that even 
royalty sometimes blunders. No less a personage than 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
and Empress of India has apparently been humbugged 
into authorizing her secretary to send a letter of apprecia- 
tion to the author of some wretched doggerel verses about 
the war, which he (the author) is accustomed to sing before 
an entbusiastic populace at sundry music halls. In this 
free and glorious republic, now, we should know, if we 
saw a statement to the effect that the President had done 
‘that sort of thing, you know,” that the whole affair was 
a lie manufactured for advertising purposes. 

—At the Harvard-Yale regatta, which will come off on 
the Thames near New London, June 2th, there will be the 
novel feature of a moving grandstand. The New London 
Northern Railroad runs beside the course, affording an un- 
obstructed view for almost the entire distance. A car, 
rigged as the entire train will be rigged on the day of the 
race, can be seen at the New London Northern Depot. It 
is boarded up at the back and ends, the latter slanting to 
the front side of the car, and has four tiers of seats, capa- 
ble of accommodating eighty persons. There is no at- 
tempt at ornamentation in the construction, but so far as 
comfort, security and facilities for seeing the race are con- 
cerned, nothing is left to be desired. Supposing that the 
train will keep the boats abreast of its middle section as 
near as may be, the spectators in the forward and rear cars 
will have exactly opposite views as to which boat is ahead. 
To those in the rear cars the nearest boat will seem to be 
ahead, while to those in the forward cars the outside boat 
will apparently have the advantage. This 
the race is at all closely contested. 


of course, if 
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Financial. 


May 13, 
May 18. 
The Syndicate that recently contracted with 
Sec’y. Sherman for the sale of the new issue of 
$50,000,000 U. 8. 4% per cent. bonds has taken within 
the last week and by this time has pro%ably sold 
the lust installment of $15,000,000. By this action 
the whole loan has been disposed of in five weeks, 








From Monday, to Saturday, 


the result being, as Sec’y Sherman loos at it, to en- | 


sure the resumption of specie payments by Jan. Ist. 
The banker’s profit in the matter is some $585.000. 
A pian is now on foot to form a Syndicate for the 
sale of 4 per cent. bonds, which shall take $50,000,- 
000 at the outset, with the option of taking tne 
entire remaining $600,000,000 within a given time— 
the price to be par io gold and accrued interest, 
and the bankers to get one-half per cent. commis- 
sion. It is believed, however, that Sec’y Sher- 
man is so well pleased with the sales of 44% per 
cents that he will hardly be willing to make such 
an arrangement until he has tried his present pian 
of selling the fours directlyto the people at 99%. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 

May 13 y. bb. Muay 18. 
Gold (hizhest)...... WO .....0+e MOK, ceccccce 1U0% 
Lega! Tenders.. ... W.37 ........ w.12 - 99.12 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 





. 1865.0. 9... 
. 1865. 
. 1867. 
. 67.¢. 
. 188, : 

. 1868, c.. 
da. 10-408, Fr. 
5s. 10-408, ¢ 
5s. funded, 1881, r 
58 eee ssl, c 












4s, 1891, 

48, 18H], - +. 4 
48. registered. 1967. . 100% 
48. coupon, i807..... 100% 
6s, currency, ¢f..... Lidse 


Bids for State worngrudl 


Alabama 5s, 1883.... 434 
Alabama 5s, 1886.... 43% 
Alabama 8s, 1888.... 4436 
Alabama 4s, 1888 454% 


Ala. 88. Ala. & CR. 6 
Ala. 88, of 18¥2...... 20 
Ala. 88, of 1894...... 
Ark. tis. funded..... 
Ark. make wf S.is. 
Ark. M. L. KR. 
A. LRELBAN.O, 
Ark. 7s, M. O.&R.R. 
Ark. 73, Ark.Cen.R. 
Connecticut ds...... 
Georgia fis...... 
Ga.7s, new bonds. 
Ga. 7s, indorsed... 
Ga. 7s, ~~ bonds... 





Ohio 6s, ’81..... 
Ohio fas, oes 
¢| Rhode Is land ‘bs. 
-- S46, South Carolina ts. 
LA. new bonds.... ot do J.&J. 
La. 6s. new Fig D't. A.&O 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 6a. F.A.’t6.. 
La. 6s, Levee Bds... 68. LC 883 .& 
fs, L.C."S9A.&0 
do 7s of ’8S.. 
- do Non-fund, bds. 
75 | Tennessee ts, old.. 
do n.b 









ao 
do 


La. is, Consol ...... 
La. 78, Smal! Bas.. 











Mich, 4s, 1878-79..... > 102 do .. b...Me... 

Mich. 6s, 1883........ 10344 Virginia tis. old i 
Mich. 7s, 189)........ ll do 68, D.b, | 
Mo. tis, due in 1878... 12 do 6a. n.b., '67..... 27 








Mo. 68. due 'S2 or '83 1U3 do 6s. consol. b... 72 
Mo. 68, due in 1885. 104%) do ex.mat.coup.. 59% 
Mo. tis, due tp i887. 104% do 68, con. 2d 8. 32 
Mo. ts, due in (388.. 105 do 6s. deferred b. 4% 
Mo. ta, due '89 or 90 10544; D.C. 3.658, 1924. ... 79s 
Mo. 6s, A. or U.d.’92 15 =| D.C. small bds...... — 
Fag. bs. due 94-95... - D.C. reg. bdas........ 79% 
Han. &St. Jo. due ’86 108 
Foreign Exchange.— 

60 days. 3 davs. 

London prime vankers, = 4.85@4.855¢ 4.874 @4.87 6 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending May 18, 1878. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week were 23,192 pkgs. 
Exports, 5,431 pkgs. In State there was a good and 
steady demand all the week, and prices are slightly 
advanced at the close. Wednesday, fine fresh 
make creameries sold at 2!14%@22 cts. Thursday. 
22@22 cts., and Friday, owing to extreme scarcity, 
prices were advanced to 23 cts. There were several 
sales of this kind of butter for export at 22 cts. 
Fine dairy make sold at 20@21 cts., and there were 
sales few lots firkins at 22 cts. Any kind below 
fine drags, and is only saleable at 15@18 cts. Finest 
Western creameries sell same price as State. 
There were sales tine Western dairy packed butter 
at 18@20 cts., and large line of good Western for 
export at 12@)5 cts. Old butter offered at 5@7 cts. 
without takers. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 57,642 
boxes. Kxports, 45.968 boxes. There was large busi- 
ness done at a decline of fuily 1 ct. per Db. since 
last week. At the close there were few sales fancy 
white cheese at 10 cts.. while fine colored cheese 
are freely offered at 10 cts. We quote: State 
factory. fine to fancy, 10@10%c.; State factory, 
good to prime, %@10c.; State factory, half skim- 
med, i@ic.; State factory. skimmed, 3@5c. 





Eggs.—Good marks sel! quickly at l3cts. per doz. 

Beans.—Mediums have been in good demand. 
Marrows are quiet and firm. We quote: Marrows, 
per bush., $1.70@1.75: mediums, $1.60@1.65. 

Beeswax.—Wanted for export at / 
pure wax. 

Dried Apples.—There were some sales of fancy 
quarters for export at 54 cts. Other kindsareaull 
and nominal. 


7 cts., for 








LADIES LEAMON’S BYES! 


Warranted the best and cheapest 
— es for a tony, A and fancy dyeing. 
oaks Coats, Ribbons, Ties, 


oe ng pe ae can be colored 
me eg pentane Sa 
pdieaeee ritlin ees) 1a Tro- 
mend the B Black as Seaek better 

thanleswood: Sold by drug, gists, orany color 
sent by Mail; large size,2.c., 1 ell st ze, lhe. 
elle hs or for Dye i and beavtifrl Samples, 
& Uo., Proprs. Burlingtoy, Vr 











APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


MINERAL WATER 


The Queen of Table Waters. 
HICHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. J. a NER FOTHERGILL, London. 


‘The xquisite Appoliinaris; A Delicious 
moverane. 
PROF. J. A. WANKLY N. St. George’s 
Hosp., London. “Highly Effervescent, 
Ww holesome, and absolutely _ *. superior to 
all others.” 
DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “ Absolutely 


pure ana wholesome; supenor to all for daily 
use ; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially-aerated waters.’ 
PETER HOOD, oe of the 
Herts. Medical Society, etc. ‘ Superior 
to Vichy and Vals. 
PETER SQU IRE, F.L.S., Chemist to the 
ueen, 0th Edition of Companion to the 
British Pharmacopeia. “ Exhbilarating; Good 
for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of Appetite.” 
C. MacNAMARA, F.R.C.S., C.S.1., Sur- 
xeon to Westminster Hosp., Londen. 
*More Wholesome and Refreshing than Soda 
or Seltzer e.” 
HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F,.R.C.P., Phys- 
ician to the German Hosp., London. 
‘Of great vaiue in \ithic acia oiathesis, in 
catarrn of the bladder, and 43 tbe respiratory 
organs ; agreeable and usefu 


FRED’K DE BARY &CO., 
41 & 43 Warren St. New York. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 
AND DRUGGISTS. 
Every y genuine bottle bears the YELLO W label 


OF FICK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
NEW YORK, January 23d, 1878. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 

the Company, submit the following State- 

ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
nag Se ist Janualy, 1877, to dist Decem- 
RP Soda inscciGia: snasenenecs: Abnnabenba 

Premiums on Policies not ——- of 
ist January. 1877 





$4,710,665 83 
2,040,362 61 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... .($6.751,028 44 


No Polictes have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877........ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same — 
POD Rscincstsccoccecee erdesecs $2,565,800 27 
Returns of Pre- __- 


miums apd - 
PeENSEB........-- $947,923 86 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 


$10,565,958 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 
ca dtdiotinns Jinan mnaibiiealheimeieret - 1,163,200 00 
Real “festate and C — due the paved 
pany. estimated at....... 617,436 O1 
Premium Notes ana Bills Receivabie.. 1,764,893 63 
Cash in Bank.... ... ceveeeccecoes sesceses 255,364 02 





Total Amount of Assets......... 


14,366,351 66 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lega) representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued pl pre- 
miyms,the payment of interest andr mption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is ieclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next 


tiBy order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


Secretary. 


J. D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. tH. H. MooRE, 


Lewis CURTIS, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CuARL ES - MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW #EORGE W. ee. 
DAVID LANE. Goneus L, 8TUAR 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De Fonssr, 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 


WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JosiaAH O. LO HORACE GRAY 
WILLIAM E. Dop@ BDMUND W. a 
ROYAL PHELPS. OHN ELLIO 


THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
. A. HAND, 

JouHN D. HEWLETT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THUKBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice Pres’t, 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 





Cash Capital,........ 500,000.00 
Re-Insurance Fund 473,002.58 
Outstanding Liabilt 95,207.83 
Net Surplus,.......... 553,398.07 





ccctoaiidmaaant 
Total Assets,. «e+ $1,621,693.4 
Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 


one 
——" an 08 pean "32 column 
monthly for young and old, and 50 fine mixed 





who will cut this out and 


visiting s in a nice card case. No amateur 
paper ; established 3 years. P.O. stamps taken. 
Sample copy, 3c. Young Folks’ orld, 2 


Lincoln street, Boston, Mass. 





BROOK L YN AD 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Advere 
tiser and the Publish.. by stating 

that they saw the advertisement in | 
the Christian Union. 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


At the Lowest Possible Price. 








1878. 








PEARSALL 
Secures the most Natural Portrait by taking a 
Photograph when a person does not know the 


c. FRANK E. 


moment. Catalogue of Portraits and 
Prices. This is a new and convenient | 
method of information, sent free on appli- 
cation. 





VERTISEMENTS. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


| 126 and 128 Atlantic 
| BROOKLYN, 


Have now on Exhibition the 


CHOICEST STOCK 


OF 


SPRING AND SUMMER FABRICS 


Ever Offered in this City. 
Novelties in Dress Coods, 
Bourettes, Brocades, 
Silk Damasse, Etc. 
Silks, Plain and Fancy, 
in all the Choicest Shades and Sty!es, for 
Street and Evening Wear. 
French Buntings, 
Camel’s Hair Cloth 
Plevnas and Bengalines, 
| French Printed Percales, 
Organdies, Jaconets, 
| Linen Lawns and Crenadines, 
Black Silks of the best makes, and at 
| Lower Prices than ever before offered. 
Mourning Goods in Great Variety. 
Shawls, Sacques & Wraps. 
French and English Hosiery and 
Underwear. 
Linens, Damasks, 
Flannels, Quilts, Etc. 


BUR’ lS SHOES 


Ave., 





298 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. y.| 


THOMPSON, 


121 ATLANTIC AVE., 


M S s 
CONNECTICUT LUXURY, 
WHITTAKER’S 8ST. LOUIS. 
DAVIS'S CINCINNATI. 
A fine stock of the above and other celebrated 
brands at prices lower than have been known tor 
years. 
NEW PROCKSS FLOUR, 


All the choicest Brands at Reduced Prices, 
And a general assortment of GROCKRIKS 


SPRING STYLES. 
DAVID MUNDELL & Cco., 


298 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


BROOKLYN: 





Have on hand the Latest and Best Styles of Shoes 
Suitable for the Season, for ladies, gents, misses 
and chiidren, at Low Prices Custom work of 
every style with the@best of material, and com- 
fort guaranteed. 


ESTABLISHED 
8. B. STEWART. LV. 





1839. 
D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 





AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, $2.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 90c. to 1.20. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADEs, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 





GROCER, *| 


E.D. BURT & CO.,: 
| 287 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Keep on band a Complete Assortment of 


E. C. BURT’S 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes. 


Price- List 
Goods sent by mail on receipt of price. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large assortment Ry Sprin 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDE 
Shirts re- bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


furnished on application, and 





Goods just received. 
R. 


INN “BROS., Cc arriage Makers. & K. ACTORY 
47. 49. 5land 53 BERGEN S'T.; KEPOSITORY, 28 
and 20 FLATBUSH AYV., near 7th Av., Brooklyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and 81x seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new ana second-h-nd. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas<« Goods, Majolica. 

edgwood and Fayence are. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


1878 SPRING MODES. 1878 


MME, A. BENTLEY, 428 Fulton Street, 
ney haa received "her Spring Importation 
ot BONNETS AND HATS, especially adapted in 
Shapes, bevels ¢ ot Designs and Elegant Materials 
for fine City trade, is now prepared to exhibit the 
same, with a Choice Selection o owers, 
Feathers, French Chips & English Straws 
to the Ladies of Brooklyn. 


“GARDEN HOSE,” 


Life Preservers, Bathing Caps, Rubber 
Goods, of every description. 


COODYEAR’S, 


211 Filton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. P.O. Box 28 
Call or send tor 52-page lifustrated Manual. 
RUBBER GOODS REPAIRED. 

















ICE CREAM. 


RONCALIU’S ESTABLISHMENT, 35 Willoughby 
St., near Jay, one block from Fulton, Brooklyn 

The Coolest Saloon in the City. Philade!phia 
Ice Cream, 10c.: French, lic. a plate, and 45c. und 
5c. per quart, deitvered. Churches, Fairs, and the 
Trade at greatly reiuced prices. We introduce 
our Creams as pure and superior to any other in 
the city. A. Koneal, prop., (late with Anderson.) 








HAIR GOOD 


CAMERON'S OLD 
No. 327 FULTON 


S, WIGS, &c. 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Our Real Hair Lace Waves, Coquets, and Bonitons have been pronounced the gems of art. 


Ladies wishing a superior class of goods should examine our Large Stock of 
Invisible Lair Nets made expressly for this house. 


at much reduced prices. 
to give hair a beautiful golden color. 


Long. Hair Switches. Xc., 
Robares Aureoline, 


Country Orders accurately matched and punctuaily attended to 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. 


It goes further 


and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cu kes, &c., thar any other prepared. 
It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received tbe strongest Com- 


mendation of the Board o 
the leading Chemists of the Country. 


Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endcrscimcnt of 


It is peerless and unapproachable in quality, and any family wbo once uses t will not 


without it. All Grocers sell it, 
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FOOLISH COMPARISONS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Jousebold. 


_ yall sensible inquiries which we are competent to 

answer, or that will not take us beyond the limits 
allowed, we give most cheerful attention. But we 
have no patience with a class of letters which are of 
late years much too common. We are tired and dis- 
custed with those women whoare so greatly exercised 
in drawing comparisons between man and woman; 
who write to us with painful earnestness, as if their 
life here and salvation hereafter depended on the 
answer, 

“Do you not think women equal to men ip all 
things, and superior in many ?” 

There is no ground for any comparison; they are in 
all things so dissimilar that none can be made with 
To talk about equality or superiority is the 
sheerest nonsense. One may as well compare the 
merits of the eye with those of the ear. We 
should be imperfect if either were destroyed; but 
each has its own distinct peculiarities. and of a 
nature that makes any attempt to compare them ab- 
surd. So between man and woman; each has duties 
to perform quite dissimilar, yet of a character thats 
helpful to the other, and each can perform them more 
perfectly than the other could. The only chance of 
comparison is when the one attempts to take in hand 
the work naturally belonging to the other. 

To be sure, there are many things that a man can 
do which really belong to woman’s sphere, and they 
are done well perhaps, but a woman would have done 
them better. A man can cook, wash, irqn, sew, but 
he will never do such work as easily, as cleanly, as 
deftly as a woman would have done, because he has 
stepped out of his place. 

A woman can plant, mow, etc., but the strongest 
woman will never be as expert or do the work as per- 
fectly as a man, because she is not adapted to the 
work. Why attempt a comparison where there can 
be wo substantial grounds from which to draw an in- 
ference? What chance could there be for compari- 
son, except that which would be insufferably foolish, 
if a woman were to attempt to hew granite, lay stone 
wall, or build a house? Her lack of physical force, 
the delicacy of her limbs, prove that she is in the 
wrong place. 

Let a man attempt the fine, delicate work that a 
woman performs so easily, and his great, awkward 
hands will be sadly in the way. Did you ever see a 
man attempt to dress a tiny baby, make point lace or 
the finest embroidery? He could doubtless do these 
things, somehow, if he must. Did you ever see a wo- 
man split great granite slabs, lay a stone wall, shoe 
an ox ora horse? She could do these things, possibly, 
if driven to a point where it was absolutely necessary. 
But is it not evident that by nature she is not fitted 
for such work any more than man is for the more del- 
icate arts? God who made them male and female 
did not intend their labors should be of the same na- 
ture. There is no sound basis for any comparison. 

Most of the duties in a sick room are more appro- 
priate work for a woman than for a man; but when 
it comes to the most intricate parts of a physician’s 
work, requiring nerve and strength, can one feel as 
safe under a woman’s hand as under the care of the 
stronger sex? Who would feel willing that a woman, 
with her finer organization and more sensitive nerves, 
should attempt surgical operations, where one false 
stroke, one instant’s failure of the nerves or of self- 
possession would be fatal? 

We think we would prefer to put a case of im- 
portance into the hanas of a lawyer rather than into 
those of the ablest woman that any Law School ever 
honored with a diploma. 

We think a man truly called to preach will furnish 
a better sermon than any woman witha Rey. to her 
name, but we know many women who practice the 
virtues inculeated far more perfectly than the 
preacher himself. 

And so through all the varied duties of life. Those 
who desire to discuss this matter make an invidious, 
disagreeable, unjust piece of work of it, because God 
has given no true foundations from which to draw 
such comparison. To talk of equality or superiority 
is great foolishness. Each, though totally unlike, 
needs the other, and though in different positions they 
stand in honor and excellence, if they are faithful 
in the performance of their duties, one as high as the 
other, together. As a whole they are perfect. To man 
belongs the strength, physically and mentally, to 
woman the power springing from all gentle graces, 
kindly deeds, unselfish labor, and the pure and holy 
qualities that help to make home the entrance to 
heaven. Fora woman to ignore or slight these sweeter, 
purer virtues, through ambitious reaching after the 
stronger but coarser power given to man, is to scorn 
and throw away her birthnght. 

‘*She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness. She looketh well to the 
ways of her household; and eateth not the bread of 
idjeness. Her children rise up and call her blessed; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her. The heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her,’’ ete. 

A woman truly deserving this character need not 
attempt tou draw comparisons as to the equality or | 


justice. 





superiority between man and woman. “ Act well 
your part; there all the honor lies”—for man or 
woman. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Will you furnish a receipt for strawberry short- 
cake? 

Answer.—Take a coffee-cup of cream or sour milk, 
beat into a little salt and a small teaspoonful of soda, 
and before it stops foaming stir in enough flour to 
enable you to roll it out, but be sure not to get it very 
stiff. Roll into three circles, spread butter on top of 
each, and place one on top of the other. Bake till well 
done. Then pull the three layers apart, butter one 
and cover with strawberries, then butter the second 
and lay (crust downwards) over the first. Pile more 
strawberries on the second, and cover with the third 
crust, Which need not be heaped witb berries unless 
preferred. Set in the oven a few minutes and then 
serve hot with cream. Before making the crust stir 
into three pints of ripe, rich strawberries a coffee-cup 
of granulated sugar, and leave it covered over till the 
crust is done. 

If cream or sour milk is not plenty use sweet milk, 
and sift into the flour two teaspoonfuls (scant) of bak- 
ing powder, and as you roll out spread on three 
tablespoonfuls of ice-cold butter. 

Pounded ice is excellent eaten on top of a saucer of 
sugared berries. Wrap the ice in a clean, coarse 
towel, and pound with the flat part of a hatchet. 

How can I make light Graham gems without 
soda or baking powder? 


Question. 


Answer.—Stir in one cup of milk to one even cup of 
flour; po thicker, or they will be tough and heavy. 
Butter the gem irons, and have both gem irons and 
oven quite hot. Stir free from all lumps before put- 
ting into the oven. If these directions are followed 
tbe gems will be very sweet and hght. 

Question. 
mufiins. 


Please furnish a receipt for sweet breakfast 


Ansuer.—Sift two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
with one quart of flour; add one cup of sugar; rub 
into the flour a piece of butter the size of an egg, then 
stir in one pint of milk. Beat free from lumps to a 
smooth batter. Bake in muffin rings on the top of 
the stove or in gem irons in the oven. 

Question.—Will you give directions for a rich, thickened 
oyster soup? Is there anything better than Indian meal to 
thicken it with ? . 

Answer.—Strain the liquor from two quarts of oys- 
ters, put the liquor on the back of the stove ina 
farina kettle. Then pick over the oysters carefully, 
removing every particle of shell, and, if possible, do 
this without washing them, as washing takes out 
much of the best flavor. Heat three pints of rich 
milk, or, if you have it, half that quantity milk, the 
other half rich cream; season with salt, pepper and, 
if liked, a little mace. Rub together three ounces of 
butter with an ounce and a half of flour, corn starch 
or farina. Stir this into the milk when scalding hot, 
and as soon as it begins to thicken add the liquor from 
the oysters, which must not boil—only have it hot. 
Stir well, and add the drained oysters. As soon as 
they puff out and the edges are “ curled” or * ruffied’”’ 
they are done. We think farina much nicer for 
thickening any soup than flour or Indian meal; 
cracker crumbs rolled fine the next best. 

Many receipts advise washing the oysters to remove 
the small bits of shell, but with care they can be 
picked off. We think no water should be used to 
wash them or added for increasing the quantity of 
soup, but that milk or cream is much better, giving 
the nich flavor of the oyster more perfectly. 





Our Pouny Folks. 


WHAT ELEPHANTS DO IN INDIA* 
By Mary WaAGER-FISHER. 

| N a recently published book by a Frenchman, Mon- 

sieur Louis Jacolliot, called *‘A Journey to the 
Land of Elephants,” is one chapter devoted entirely 
to these intelligent animals. Some of the things 
Monsieur Jacolliot narrates seem almost too wonder- 
ful to be true; but he has the reputation of being a 
truthful writer. 

One of the residents in India, Mejor Skinner, an 
English officer, had an elephant that had been with 
him in service, named Soupramany. The elephant 
having become old, and being upon the “ retired list,”’ 
was employed about his master’s house as a domestic. 
Among his various duties was that of watching the 
Major’s children. 

The faithful animal accompanied them everywhere 
—in the forests and along the shore of the river. The 
little folks were sometimes absent with him for days 
without any one feeling anxious about them. It was 
quite erough to know that the olg elephant was with 
them to know they were safe. One morning, as Mon- 
sieur Jacolliot asked for the oldest of the children in 
order to give hima book he had promised him, his 
father said: 

*“‘Soupramany has taken all the children fishing.” 

‘Fishing !’’ exclaimed Monsieur Jacolliot in sur- 
prise. 











* Since this narrative was secured by the Christian Union 
anotner translation from the same book has appeared in ** St. 
Nicholas.”’ 





— 


“Yes; and if you will come with me,” continued 
the Major, “‘for a five minutes’ walk along the banks 
of the river, we will surprise them in the midst of 
their occupation. 

‘I accepted the invitation,’ to use Mr. Jacolliot’s 
own words, “and we very soon spied, upon a sanidy 
point of the shore that projected into the river, the 
troop of little ones that were ordinarily noisy and 
boisterous, now quiet and silent. As we approached 
near them I saw that each child held his rod and 
line, watching with anxious eyes the cork that 
danced in the eddy as if an important capture had 
been made. 

‘** At one side old Soupramany, his trunk furnished 
with an immensely long bamboo to the end of which 
was attached the ordinary apparatus of line, floater, 
hook and bait, stood motionless as a block of granite, 
waiting patiently for a bite. 

‘*As one may well think, I neglected the children 
in order to watch the elephant, curious to see every- 
thing which he might do. Ax religious prejudice in 
India forbids the killing of anything that has life, it 
follows that the rivers superabound with fish as do 
the jungles with wild beasts. So not more than two 
minutes had elapsed after our arrival when Soupra- 
many’s floaters began to shake. The elephant 
did not budge; his lttle fiery eye followed with 
covetousness every movement of the cork on the 
water; he was certainly no novice im the art of an- 
gling—he awaited the rightimoment. All at once, the 
little floater making a sudden movement as if to 
plunge in the water, Soupramany drew out the line 
with all the skill of a consummate fisher. At the end 
of it dangled one of those magnificent golden tenches 
of the Ganges. When Soupramany discovered the 
capture he had made, he immedia‘eiy squealed as 
a sign of joy, and waited for Jim, the eldest of the 
children, to take off the fish and rebait his hook. But 
Jim was a mischievous boy, and loved dearly to teas¢ 
the elephant, so he ran and took off the fish but put 
no new bait on the hook. The intelligent animal did 
not even try to put his line again in the water, but 
began to utter a series of cries, or squeals, to Jim, 
which he made as gentle and coaxing as he could 
Nothing could be more curious than to see the efforts 
he made in order to give tender accents to his voice; 
all the birds in the surrounding trees tlew away. 
Seeing that all his efforts were in vain, Jim, the while 
smiling mischievously and never moving, Soupra- 
many went close to him, and with his trunk tried to 
push him gently toward the box of bait. But when 
he saw that Jim would not, or could not, be made to 
understand, he turned around, and, seeing us, a sud- 
den idea seemed to strike him, and picking up the 
box of bait with his trunk, he came and placed it at 
the feet of the Major, then, returning, he gathered up 
his line and held it out to his master. 

“What do you want, my old Soupramany?” asked 
the Major. 

Immediately the animal began to beat with his feet, 
and to make anew the tender and melodious sounds 
he had made for Jim. As I wished to see what would 
follow, lranged myself on the side of Jim, and pre- 
tended to run away with the bait. The elephant. 
angry at this, plunged his trunk in the river and in a 
twinkling had squirted a column of water over me, 
to the immense amusement of us all. The Major 
stopped him with a sign, and in order to make peace 
with the animal I baited his hook for him. Trembling 
with joy, like a baby that has its plaything restored, 
Soupramany hardly took time to thank me with a 
tender grunt, but at once resumed his place, with 
line cast iuto the river. 

One evening as Major Skinner was riding on horse- 
back in the forest near Kandy, his horse stopped, 
frighteneo by a noise in the wood. The noise was a 
great cry of ‘‘ ourmph, ourmph,” deafeningly repeat- 
ed. The Major soon saw where the sound came from. 
There was an old elephant who, left to himself, had 
undertaken a difficult task. He was trying to carry 
a heavy timber that he had loaded on his tusks; but 
the road being very narrow he was obliged to incline 
his head first to one side and then to the otherin order 
to escape the trees on either side. This exercise made 
him groan with ill humor. From the moment he per- 
ceived the Major and his horse he raised his head, 
looked at them a moment, then threw his burden to 
the ground, drawing it to one side against the trees, 
and then pressed himself close against them, trying 
to make himself as small as possible, so the horse and 
his rider could pass. The horse quaked in every limb. 
The elephant noticed his tear, pushed himself back 


still farther into the thicket, and repeated his 
“ourmphb”’ in his sweetest tone, as if to encourage 
him. Finally the horse, trembling all the time, passed 


the elephant, when the latter immediately came back 
into the path, and taking up the timber again re- 
sumed his tiresome way. 

Upon one of the plantations was an English over- 
seer named Bennett—an exceedingly cross and dis- 
agreeable man, who was employed by the master 
because of his great capability in directing affairs. 
Upon the plantation was an elephant named Dourga. 
that Bennett greatly disliked and upon whom he 
often played mean tricks. His employer, after re 
proving him several times for his unkindness to the 
animal, warned him that if he carried his tricks toc 
far Dourga would pay him back with interest. Finally 
the time came when Dourga’s patience was tried 


' beyond endurance, He was iu the habit of receiving 
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every morning from his driver a huge corneake cov- 
ered with molasses, of which he was very fond. One 
morning, as this cake was being carried to him on a 
bamboo hurdle, Bennett, who was passing with a pot 
full of red pimento, threw it upon the cake, and then 
stopped to watch and mimic the grimaces made by 
the elephant when he swallowed it. The result was 
easy to see. The poor animal, his mouth on fire, 
passed the day in a marsh trying to calm the thirst 
that was devouring him and to appease the inflamma- 
tion produced by the fiery dose he had swallowed. 

When evening came, the hour when Bennett brought 
the coolies from work, the elephant pounced upon 
him, picked him up with his trunk and pitched him 
headlong in a large reservoir or pond of water which 
was thirty or forty feet deep. Bennett, who knew 
how to swim, quickly swam to the edge. Dourga al- 
lowed him to climb up the bank, when he picked him 
up again as if he had been a wisp of straw and threw 
him back in the water. This was repeated as many 
times as Bennett attempted to escape, until he was 
compelled to remain in the water, keeping his head 
up as wellas he could. The affair would have ended 
with sure drowning for Bennett if one of the coohes 
had not come to his rescue and forced Dourga away. 

The poor elephant never forgot the injury done 
him, and rarely allowed an opportunity to escape to 
still further revenge himself upon the overseer. 
Sometimes he would throw a paw full of sand slap in 
Bennett’s face; again it would be a spout of water 
thrown over him; at another time he would be 
pitched into a cactus bush, from which he would get 
out scarcely alive, so horribly scratched would he be. 

It was impossible to correct Dourga and make him 
behave. The upshot of the whole affair was that Ben- 
nett was obliged to leave the plantation, which was 
not large enough for him and Dourga together, and 
his employer valued the elephant more than he did 
his overseer. 

A ltttle girl who frequently came with her parents 
to pass several days on the plantation of Major Daly, 
situated on the banks of the Brahmapooter in the 
suburbs of Dakka, took a great liking to one of the 
elephants of the habitation. Of course her caresses 
were accompanied with a quantity of knick-knacks, 
such as cakes and sweet-meats which, gourmand as Le 
was, he thoroughly appreciated. She never tasted 
anything without saving a part of it for her big 
friend, the elephant. 

One day her mother came, in great agony of mind, 
saying that her little girl had just been stolen. 

Some vagabonrds, who had been in the neighborhood 
exhibiting wild animals, were believed to have stolen 
the child; but it was impossible to obtain a clue to 
the direction in which they had gone. 

Sravana (the elephant) almost adored the child; 
every time the little Emma came to his master’s 
house, he constituted himself her guardian, taking 
her for a ride along the shore of the river, or through 
the rice fields, gathering for her fruits and flowers on 
the way and catching for her with his trunk bumming 
birds and bright insects in the chalices of the banana 
blossoms; when night came he would watch about 
the chamber where her crib was. In short, one caress 
from Emma had more influence over him than all 
the orders of his driver. 

Seeing the carriage in which she was in the habit of 
coming to the plantation, he ran to meet it. It was 
wonderful to observe the disappointment that he 
manifested upon seeing it empty. There was no 
Emma. Some words spoken to him by his driver, 
Moniram-Dalal, threw him in a state of violent anger. 
Had he understood? Indeed one could not know for 
a surety. After two days, which he spent roaming 
about in the forests, filling the woods with threatening 
groans and howls, he went with Moniram-Dalal to 
search for the little girl. 

Three weeks later, he returned with the child on 
his back. He had overtaken the vagabonds at the 
moment they were to cross the river, opposite Radje- 
malel and had taken the child from them. 

Moniram-Dalal never tires of describing the marches 
and countermarches of the elephant, in order to dis- 
cover traces of the thieves and recover his little 
friend. 








CHARLIE’S STORY. 
{From the Springfield Republican.) 
~ WAS sitting in the twilight, 
With my Charlie on my knee,— 
(Little two-year old, forever 
Teasing, ** Talk a ’tory, p’ease, to me.”’) 
* Now,” I said, * ‘talk’ mea‘ ’tory.’” 
“ Well,” reflectively, ** I'll "*mence. 
Mamma, I did see a kitty, 
Great—big—kitty, on the fence.” 


Mamma smiles. Five little fingers 
Cover up her laughing lips. " 
“Is oo laughing?’ * Yes,’’ [ tell him, 
But I kiss the finger-tips, 
And I say, ** Now tell another.” 
“ Well,” (all smiles), ** now I will ’mence. 
Mamma, I did see a doggie, 
Great—big—dogzgie, on the fence.”’ 


“ Rather similar—your stories— 
Aren't they, dear?’’ A sober look 
Swept across the pretty forehead, 
Then he sudden courage took. 
“ But I know a nice, new ‘tory, 
’Plendid, mamma! Hear me ’mence. 
Mamma, I—did—see—a—elfunt, 
Great—big—elfunt on the fence !" &.C. 


THE PROFESSOWS CHATR. 





THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

T ON’T you think the Professor’s pretty good na- 

tured to patronize home institutions so much? 
You remember that in speaking of the weather signal 
service he said more about the New York office than 
any other, and yet they didn’t send him an ane- 
mometer, or a weather vane, or anything else. Now 
he’s going to tell about the custom-house in general, 
and that in New York in particular, and if Collector 
Arthur doesn’t offer the Professor a bite of his apple 
the next time he meets him (that is, of course, if the 
Collector is eating an apple) the Professor will cer 
tainly never speak to him again. 

How many know what a custom-house is for? 

When you've been reading the newspapers the Pro- 
fessor thinks that you’ve skipped such headings as 
* Protection,”’ ** Free Trade,” ** Duties,” ‘ Seizures’ 
(excepting where one map seizes another and there's 
a regular fight), ‘‘ Entries,” ete. 

But you must make up vour minds to hear about 
all these things, for the doors are locked and you 
can’t get out. 

The custom-houses, as you probably know, are 
situated at all the principal cities reached by vessels. 
Such cities are called * Ports of Entry.” As the Pro- 
fessor said that he should specially mention the New 
York custom-house, he'll not disappoint Collector 





Arthur by talking much about avy other port. 

When a ship or steamer is reported in New York 
bay an inspector is at once assigned to take charge of 
her. He puts upon her hatches the governmeut lock, 
and until sbe is discharged the vessel is in nis hands. 
The captain shows his manifest, which is a list of his 
cargo, and it is the inspector's duty to see that the 
goods taken from the ship agree with the manifest. 
If he suspects that any one connected with the vessel 
is trying to hide articles not on the manifest, the in- 
spector carefully examines all parts of the ship to see 
if anything has been hidden away. You will see, 
when the Professor comes to talk about duties, why 
men are so anxious to keep certain articles out of the 
inspectors’ sight. The latter have sometimes found 
goods under the coal in the hold of a steamer. A 
loose board here or there is pretty sure to attract the 
attention of an inspector if he suspects anything 
wrong. Let us suppose a steamer has arrived from 
France. The passengers are questioned about the 
bags and valises they carry in their hands. Do they 
contain articles on which the American government 
says duty must be paid? A hasty examination of the 
valises shows that they contain *“ personal effects” 
only. 

But here comes a man whom the inspectors appear 
to be a little suspicious about. It is rather a big valise, 
and, although there are clothes and clothes only in 
the main partition, they discover a large pocket run- 
ning the whole length of each side, and contaiming 
dozens of the most expensive silk ties and scarfs. As 
the man did not *“ declare’’ them, they are taken to 
the seizure room of the custom-house as smuggled 
goods. Now the inspectors turn their attention to 
the passengers’ trunks which are coming from the 
vessel. The owners stand about with their keys ready 
to show the contents. When the lids are open the in- 
spectors thrust their hands down among the clothes 
and packages, taking out a parcel, which looks as 
though it might contain silk perhaps, but which 
doesn’t, and sometimes finding innocent looking bun- 
dles which do contain silk or some other dutiable 
article. When an article is found which someone is 
evidently trying to smuggle through, it is taken to 
the seizure room, and the owner has to pay the regu- 
lar duties, as well asa fine equal to the original cost 
of the goods, before he can get them again. This 
would make them cost so much that he often prefers 
letting the governinent keep them. The custom- 
house officials dispose of these goods at auction at cer- 
tain times of the year. But passengers often bring 
articles which they know are dutiable, and * declare” 
them. Suppose a lady brings a piece of silk to be 
made into adress. If this silk cost her $50 in Paris, 








and she had to pay duty at the rate of 60 per cent., | 
you see the material would cost $80 before she got it | 
home. 

But the government is most interested in the freight 
which comes in the steamer for merchants in New 
York. After the passengers and their baggage are 
well off the dock, boxes, bales, barrels, and goods of 
all shapes and velues are landed. The merchants take 
their invoices, which they have received from the 
shippers in France, to the custom-house, and they 
should agree with the captain’s manifest. Now 
comes in a very important thing. The appraisers 
from the custom-house examine the goods and 
see at what price they are put upon the invoices. 
These appraisers have a thorough knowledge of the | 





articles are entered at too low a price, the merchants 
to whom the goods are shipped—that is, the import- 
ers—must pay duty on the amount which the ap- 
praiser sets. Where a large number vf boxes or bales 
of the same kind of goods come in, about onein every 
ten is examined. The rates of duty differ on the 
various kinds of goods imported, and sometimes the 
appraiser thinks articles should come under one head, 
while the importer thinks they should come under 





another, where the duty is lighter. In order to get 
his goods: the merchant pays what he calls the “ excess 





goods they are sent to examine, and if they think the : 


and sues the collector for the difference. 
These suits come up befere the District Attorney at 
New York, and if they go against the government 
they are carried to the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton. If the merchant wins, Uncle Sam has to haud 
back the *‘excess"’ together with interest and costs. 
This interest sometimes amounts to quite a sum, as 
owing to the extent of business in the courts suits 
often run several years before they are tried. 

Captains have to “clear” their vessels before leav 
ing port. This they do by taking oath at the custom- 
house that the manifest they present contains a true 
list of their freight, etc. They could run out of port 
without these clearance papers, but when they tried 
to enter some other harbor and land their goods they 
would be looked upon as smugglers. 

When goods are shipped from New York the mer- 
chants have to take their invoices to the consul repre- 
senting the country to which their merchandise is 
going, and get his certificate that everything is all 
right. These certificates are attached to the invoices 
which are sent to the merchants who are to receive 
the gvods. When men send goods out of the country 
in which they tive, they are called exporters, and 
when they buy goods in another market and have 
them sent to them they are called importers. If a 
merchant m New York has a great many goods come 
in at once and doesn’t want to pay the duty on them 
all and take them to his store, be pays duty on a por- 
tion of them, and the rest go into the * Bonded ware- 
houses.”’ 

Then he can take them out as fast as he wants to by 
paying duty and storage. 


Talk about the Heathen Chinee! You ought to see 


| how some civilized pure white man plays his tricks in 


ways that are dark, in order to swindle his govern- 
ment out of its dues. 

Diamonds have always been a favorite article with 
smugglers because they could get a great deal of 
value in a little space. Stories are told of men bring- 
ing diamonds in cavities in their teeth, putting ma 
filling overthem. One man brought over some very 


precious stones and hid them in his state-room. This 
room he had engaged for the return passage. The 


vessel lay in dock for a week or ten slays discharging 
her cargo and taking on freight for the next trip. 
When the vessel was ready to sail, the man came 
down to the wharf. His wife was with him to say 
good by, and when she came from the steamer she 
had the diamonds with her and no one suspected! 

The inspectors have caught so many at diamond 
smugzling, however, that it is not carried on nearly 
so much now as formerly. 

Many and curious are the ways in which men 
try to smuggle cigars from Cuba. Perhaps the most 
successful manner is to put them in rubber bags 
and drop them over the sides of vessels as they 
come up the bay. The smuggler on the vessel has 
accomplices on the watch in boats and the bags are 
picked up by them and carried ashore at some deserted 
place, while the man who brought them from Hav- 
ana sails up to the dock on the steamer, with a smile 
that is extremely child-like and bland. 
Sam! 

The New York custom-house gives employment to 
over eleven hundred men. This number is separated 
into eight divisions, with a deputy collector at the 
head of each division. The amount of money (gold) 
paid in duties differs very much from year to year. 
Probably a fair average would show an annual in- 
come of one hundred millions of dollars. 

Now, when you come to think that over eleven 
hundred men, friends of the men who are over 
eleven hundred strong already employed, are very 
anxious to keep them so, and that over eleven hun- 
dred merchants all over the country are equally 
anxious to have over eleven hundred of their friends 
in the custom-nouse, and that over eleven hundred 
politicians all over the country are more anxious 
than anybody else to get over eleven hundred of 
their friends in, and that none of these people hesi- 
tate for a moment to ask for what they want, you can 
see that the collector must have a beautiful time 
of it. Of course you all know that there is one 
man who would make a splendid collector. To be 
sure he is aged, but he is still able to ride a mule in 
about three minutes in the steam cars, and #e can 
watch another man sawing wood by the hour and 
not get a bit tired—and then he’s so very modest 
that he would not for the world have you think that 
he wrote this article! 


ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF MAY 8. 
Blank Apocopes. —Brigands-brig. 
ma. Chaplet-chap. Coward cow. 


Stagnant-stag. Marine- 


Buried Bill of Fare.—Soups: 1. Oyster. 2. Beef. Fish: 1, 
Shad. 2. Kels. Fowl: 1. Snipe. 2. Teal. Roast: 1. Lamb. 
2. Turkey. 3. Geese. Vegetables: 1. Potato. 2. Corn. 


3. Turnip. 4. Peas. Puddings and Pies: 1. Apple. 2. Peach, 


Frame and Picture. 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE MAY FREEZE. 

THE newpaper reader’s memory is not 
a long one, but possibly he may remem- 
ber that we cautioned him not to be mis- 
led by the warm weather of April into a 
premature planting of his tender vege- 
tables, such as beans, melons, squashes 
and the like, as there might be a cold 
May ahead. If he followed our advice 
he is a happy man to-day, for the May 
frost has come sure enough, and furnace 
fires are rekindled and overcoats are 
seen on the street, and the gardens— 
alack! the frost-fire has scorched them 
sadly. But we must confess that the 
very same week in which that warning 
was written we went out and planted 
corn, beans and melons and set out our 
tomatoes. The fact is, we wanted to get 
the garden planted and out of the way 
in order to attend to other matters; so in 
they went. And there they'll stay prob- 
ably till this cold snap is over, for luck- 
ily they were not up. But only the 
potatoes suffered in our garden. On 
Monday morning, May 13, the hills look- 
ed like dabs of boiled spinach, while the 
tomatoes were but slightly touched. In 
the country, roundabout, the damage 
has extended to beans, tomatoes, grapes 
and strawberries and only a quarter 
crop of the latter is now expected. Ice, 
of window pane thickness, formed in 
several places. Correspondents of our 
village paper recall a like season in 1834 
when the winter broke up in February 
and the weather was warm till the end 
of April. In mid-May—one says the 13th 
—there came six inches of snow; plowed 
ground froze hard; fruit and vegetables 
were killed; the new growth on forest 
trees fell off: and on the old Judge 
Nicholas farm forty lambs were frozen 
to death their mothers in the 
pasture field. There was a_ political 
lamb born that year that had better 
luck. It was the Whig party. 

Telegrams from the country at large 
report a heavy frost in Pennsylvania, 
snowstorms in Northern New England 
and Iowa, and ice in Northern Virginia; 
but it is too soon to estimate the damage 
done to the crops. After reading all 
this and confessing our own yielding to 
the bland seductiveness of this deceitful 
weather, it is comforting to hear the 
‘Rural New Yorker” man in last week’s 
paper say that he also, in his desire to 
fix up his garden and get rid of the care 
of house plants, is tempted to put the 
latter out before danger of frost is over. 
He is a good deal perplexed this year, 
but doesn’t think it unwise to accept 
the season as he finds it, and to set out 
the bedding-plants at least two weeks 
earlier than usual. It is impossible to 
avoid some risks. ‘‘Troo! troo!” as Mr. 
Nasby was wont to exclaim when im- 
pressed by a self-evident truth; how do 
you feel now, brother? We venture to 
guess that you are ready to register a 
vow that never—never—never again will 
you “put out”’ tender things before the 
Ist of June, or the 2lst of May at the 
earliest. Anyway, that’s how we feel 
about it. 

Our own flower-bed did not suffer 
much. It was composed mostly of ver- 
benas, which passed safely through the 
cold nights of Saturday and Sunday, 
while a coleus or two, under pots, were 
nipped a little. But the steady cold dry 
weather that we are now having tells 
upon ‘all heat-loving plants, and both 
tlowers and vegetables begin to have a 
pinched, pale look. Let us hope that 
the worst is over and that there are no 
more snowstorms in reserve. 

How to protect from frost is an inter- 
esting question at this time. Flower- 
pots, sheets and newspapers are the 
handiest things on a small scale, and of 
the three the latter is the best. The 
warmth imparted by a newspaper is 
something remarkable when one con- 
siders how many cold-blooded articles 
it isapttocontain. Thesoporific nature 
of newspapers has long been known, 
and years ago we saw them recom- 
mended as linings for bed-quilts. In- 
deed, before the Christian Union set the 
example of a small paged weekly paper. 
and the bard times reduced the size of 
the big dailies, certain over-grown 
quartos were familiarly known as 

blanket sheets.” Many 





beside 


wives who never had time to read them 
all through used to prize them very 
much, because they were so nice to cover 
their plants in the spring and fall, and 
their pantry shelves at all times of the 
year. 

A market gardener told us the other 
day that he once saved his tomato crop 
by setting over them barrels cut in two 
and covered with pieces of cheap cotton 
cloth, secured by driving the top hoops 
down overthem. A farmer said he once 
saved his young corn by putting the 
home force at work one cold afternoon 
hoeing the dirt over the young sprouts, 
which carried them safely through the 
sharp frost of the following night. But 
we noticed that our potato tops, which 
were just well up out of the ground and 
had been hoed around the previous Satur- 
day, were frosted under the dirt in many 
places. And yet some hills in the frost- 
ed rows were entirely unhurt and stood 
up green and sturdy while their neigh- 
bors lay limp and black on the ground. 
If one cultivates the old-fashioned habit 
of early rising (now nearly extinct ex- 
cept among hotel, railroad and news- 
paper employees) and can get at his 
frozen plants before the sun does, he 
may often save them by a copious 
drenching in cold water. ‘It takes the 
frost out’ a lively old four-o’clock riser 
used to say. 





DRY GOODS. 


GREAT REDUCTION 
FOREIGN 


Dress Goods. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


MAY 2, the balance of 
eir 











Will offer on BONDee. 
t 


Fancy and Staple 
Dress Materials, 


Of the Choiceest PARIS and LONDON STYLES. 


suitable for 
Street, 
House, and 
Evening Toilets, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


FANCY 
SUMMER SILKS, 


BROCADES, DAMASSE, 
Plain Colored Taffetas & Failles 


And the must POPULAR MAKES in 


BLACK SILK 


Will be offered for the Balance of the Season 


At Prices Much Below Former 
Rates, 


Prior to taking the Semi-Annual Inventory. 


Arnold, Goustable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


BARGAINS 


IN PARIS & LONDON STYLE 
SUN, RAIN & SEASIDE 


Umbrellas. 


NOVELTIES IN PARASOLS, 


For Street and Carriage Uses. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 











good house-; BROADWAY, 


corner 19th Street, 





E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 
FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


ROUN oD HATS 
MAINLY MANUFACTURED DU dene 
THE PAST WEEK. 


val ISH TRIMMED HATS, 50c., 75c., $1, 
1.50, 


up. 
VERY ITA NDSOME at $2.75, $3, to $4.7 
SUPERB DESIGNS aie NOVELTIES, $5 to $35. 


STRAW GOODS. 


LARGEST STOCK, MOST ¢ ht ASSORT- 
MENT OF NOVELTIE 
wa PROMENADE HATS AND BONNETS 
t H5c., Te. » S5c.. 95e.. $1. = t 3] _ — 
ENGL ISH MLILANS, 66c 
Cc a oa 8 PA ML LA’ RND MANIL A HATS 


d S0c. 
FRENC ii é HIP HATS, ie. ' , 15e., $1, up. 


LARGE PURCHASE, 
_ 2000 LEG —— tag ay AND BLOOMERS at 45c., 


55e., 8de., \75¢ , $1.25, 31.50up. Great Bar- 
gains. 


$1.25, 


Boys’ .~ Youths’ HATS and CAPS, léc., 
25e.. 5 


o0e. 
CR QU rt T, RIDING, and SEASIDE HATS. 


Infants’ LACE BONNETS and CAPs, 35c., 50c., 
65e., up. 


MOURNINC BONNETS. 


ORDERS EXECUTED PROMPTLY 


25c., 


IMPORTER’S STOCK FRENC q MON- 
TURES AND PLOW ERS 


_At Half Last Week’s Pric C8, 
ALSO, MANUFACTURER’S STOCK OF THE 
RICHEST 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 


DRESS SILKS | DRESS BLACK “DRESS H 
| 750 Pieces. | SLLKS. | SILKS, 48c.,55¢., 65¢., | 
From Auction | DRESS ! 75e., to $1. 50. 

' From 55e., 65¢., | SLLKS. Unheara ‘of Prices | 
75e., 85c., $1 up. “Sts. | — 2 FOR QUALITY. | 
TRIMMING SILKS, He. 

FIGURED SILKS at 45c. 


26-inch wide colors, 55c 
28 7 h wide by gg ED, 75e. 
SATIN 


FANCY MATERIAL ALS—NEW. 
ANOTHER PURCHASE OF SASH 

RIBBONS. 

t-inch wide, SILK. 13c. per yar 


é-inch wide GROS G RAIN, ALi SILK, 35c. 
7-inch wide BLACK, for SASHES, very rich, 2c. 


, Se., 4c. up. 


| All Snades and Wiathsin | 
| GROS GRAINS AND SATINS, | 
j and Twu-Toned Satins. 


THOU SANDS OF NEW SILK PARASOLS AND 
SUN {SHADES FROM 20c., 25c., 35¢., We., 75c., $1, 
$1.25, $1.50 UP TO $15. 

EKMBROLDERED TIS, lic., 20c., 


LACES. 


RUSSIAN POLNT. IRISH POINT, 
LARGE VARIETY IN REAL LACES. 


BOYS’ S| SUITS. 
TO FIT AGES 3 TO 16 YEARS. 
IMMENSE STOCK, FROM $1.80, $2.25 
#4.50, to $16.50. 


25c. up. 


$2.75, $3.50, 


and Price 
Containing over 500 Ilustra- 
tions, sent by mail free on ap- 
pli ration. 

Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. 


Catalogue List, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREBT. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk ona Bh mepnny Twist, yee - Colors, 
sent by DN er ounce, 
RA INERD, va RMSTRONG. x CO., 
9 Broadway, New York. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 


R. M. VALENTINE, 
PROPRIETOR. 
Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment, 

Comprising 26 Complete Department Stores. 
THE BEST “ LIGHTED ” STORE in the CITY. 
A week’s shopping can be accomplished here in 
one day. 


STRANCERS VISITING 


The city, or ladies about to visit Europe, will find 
here the most perfect facilities offered by any 
house tn America for supplying every article 
necessary toa 


LADY’s WARDROBE, 
Torlet, Comfort,or Use. We make specialties of 
BLACK SILKS, 


Black Dress Goods, Dress-Making, and Millinery. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 











NOVELTIES. 


Z — 
ZZ Boys’ Suits. 
Millinery. 


Dress Goods, 
Sacaues, - zZ a 
Gloves, . # 
Shawls 2 ‘% Hosiery . 
Suits, m4 Z Laces. 


D Fai ney Goods, 


EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
AND 


Ribbons, Z Z Cloths, 
Zz si 


U nderwear Z Z Domestics, 


Upholstery. 7 . 2 * Carpets. 


Furniture, cae House Furnishing 
— 4 x 


s. 
Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
¢# Spring and Summer Goods now opening. 
Great ee and bargains throughout the house. 
All ordera will receive prompt attention. Sampies 


and Catalogues sent free. 
JON ES Sth my yd JON ES 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 27th & ‘28th Sts., N.Y. 





We are pow offering the Greatest Barguins in 


SUITS 


ever seen in this city. 

These are all of the newest shades and styles, 
and we guarantee them to be fully 40 per cent. less 
than the prices of any other suits sold in the city 


ONE LOT BOURETTE SUITS 
NICELY TRIMMED, AT #4.50; 
ONE LOT RICH DAMASSE 
WORTH $)0. 
ONE LOT DEBRIGE SUITS, NEW SHADES 
STYLISHLY TRIMMED, AT %; WORTH 8)2. 
ONE Lar. re BOURETTES AT #1.50; 
WORTH $12 
pay nine SILK TRIMMED SUITS, IN 
SERGE, BOURETTE AND CAMEL’S HAIR, AT 
$10.50; WORTH $16. 
PRINCESS SUITS, BEAUTIFUL ‘ Y TRIMMED 
WITH SILK, AT $12; WORTH #2 
PURK MOHAIR SUITS, ach rood ESS ST Ly 
SLEEVES AND TRIMMINGS ALL OF SILK, 
— WORTH &2 
RINCESS SUITS 
$18.40 WORTH $25 
STRIPED AND c HECKED 8U gg od A Ks, 
$25, $30, 45; WORTH 40 PER CENT. MO 
HANDSOME SILK AND IMPORTE ~ ( “a OTH 
COSTUMES AT VERY LOW PRICES 
MISSES’ SUITS, IN EVERY VARIETY, 
LOW PRICES. 
BOYS’ CASSIMERE SUITS AT PRICES 30 PER 
CENT UNDER THOSE OF OTHER HOUSES. 
Also just purchased the entire stock of a manu- 
faciurer of 


Pique Suits and Infants’ Slips. 


PIQUE SUITS, BEAUTIFULLY EMBROIDER- 
ED, at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 UP TO $15 

These have been bought at much less than cost 
of manufacture and cannot be duplicated in this 
city at the price. 

Infants’ Slips, nicely tucked front and back, at 
60c.; worth $85c. 

Very handsome Slip, with embroidery, &c., at Tic. 

up. 


IN GRAY, 
WORTH #7, 


SUITS AT $5. 


OF JAPANESE SILK, A 


AT 


85e., $1, $1.50 u 
ALSO A GREAT JOB_ IN LADIES’ 
SPRING CAMEL’S HAIR CLOAKS A 
WORTH #. 
One lot Spring Matelasse Cloaks at $4.50; worth $8. 
Handsome Dolman Wraps, Fichus, Mantelets, 
&c., at $7; worth $12. 
LADIES’ WRAPPERS AT te. Se 
WORTH FIFTY PER CENT. MRE. 
goih eS CLOTH WRAPPERS AT $2.75, 
$3.75, % UP; VERY CHEAP 


LIGHT 
T $2.50; 


i6c., S81 UP; 
$3, 


SENT FREE, 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue of Spring Styles 
in Millinery, straw and Fancy Goods, by sending 
your acdress to 

TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 

343--345 Sth Ave., cor. 27th St., N.Y. 

_Spectal | Bargains in Fans, Laces and Gloves 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


Yard wide, WHITE, 
yard and upward. 


RED CHECK, 


Yard wide, lfc., 18c. and 20c. per yard and upward. 


FANCY MATTINCS, 


2ic., 0c. and 32c. per yard and upward, embracing 
over 100 patterns, at from 20 to 40 per cent. less than 
last year’s prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Me., léc., and 2c. per 
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WILSON & GREIG, ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. UBY & Ff EARL 


771 BROADWAY, ’ be bave just introduced this important facility, which enables us to prosecute our work — 
CORNER OF 9TH STREET, in cloudy weather, and to pusb through hurried orders in the night. 
= : tnlf ding 
Surfac3-Burning #  Self-Fee 





































PARIS of “COSTUMES, MANTILLAS, Js, 
WRAPS and other FASHIONABLE GARMENTS, 
which will be soid much below cost. Ne 
. oR LIN : 
styles and in a superior manner. “sd M ’p T oO N j W rought 
ge em 6— oss rocess. J } 7 : 
Wii SON v (Gj R | IG ] sien a” = C Revertible Flue Furnace, | Iron 
db Z C 4 . WITH BRICK LINED FIRE-POT. 
P’ T aa) 
KEEP’S SHIRTS. 
+ ae Bie te Partly-ma pd Sees Shizte, a 
po a7. 08 y plain seams to finish, 6 for 8°, deliv- WITH CAST IRON FIRE-POT. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
shirts ordered unless ertectiy sntisfactory. FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
Four-ply Linen Cotlars, ok pest, $1.56 per dozen. 


In our DRES*MAKING DEPARI MENT dresses 
KEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quaiity, 
Troy, New ¥ rork, Cc leveland, Chicago. 
Four ply Linen Cuffs, very best Be. ag pair. 
EP’s 


Have received turther large c nsignments from 
ie eTHoD ray 
\e". al f FURNACES 
will be made f.r fr m $.0 to $25 in the very latest 
Wrought tron Furnace, 
6 for #9. delivered free. No obligation to take any 
UNDERWE THE MAGIC COIN Box, 













SS eS Dpoae 
Red Flannel Ado - and  —_ best Holds over $8.09 of iia ceili 


“ark Place ‘New «work 


4 4 ‘ B, bol- 
nie Pisses! Cndervents, bet quality, C1014. SEITN HOBART J Pres. JOHN C. MOSS, Sup'’t. lars,” Dimes.” and’ * Nickles” 


“ en. i i mF . The merest movement of your 
Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra heavy, I IK} a I | I I » PrP | A r | ™ K the desired coi 
T5e. euch. KtEPr'S UMBRELLAS. 2 4 4 4 j _ amb pushes he desired coin into 


h bs, $1 h. our hand, and another one 
oss GS aghaas, Sahecs pa Seanee S008, US ene for maical Mei r, Book and Catalogue Illustrations, Engraved in Type. metal, by a new Photo- 
e 


Best silk, paragon frames, $3 each 
Circulars and sampies matied free on application. | Chemical thod, from all kinds of Prints, Pen Drawings, Original Designs, Photographs, \ in half the time with no dan- 


Shirts only delivered free ete.. much cheaper than wood-cuts. These plates have a perfectiy smooth printing padwomely placa Sample 
KEEP WANE FACTL RING fi ON cAS Y; surface, and the lines are as deep, as even, and as sharp as they could possibly be lated = with 
165 AND 167 MERCER S81... N cut by hand. We guarantee that they will print satisfac torily on wet or dry paper and on any - SELVES, sent post 

We refer by permission to the publishers of this | press where type or wood-cuts can be so printed. Electrotypes may be made from them in 2 —_ 8 Stine 3 Coin 
paper. the usual way. eg for Ste Age nts 






wanted everyw he 00 "3 ig 
Postage Stamps taken as ba 


Our Plates are now used by the principal Publishers and Manufacturers 
in every State in the Union. Send Stamp for Illustrated Circular. Mi Soe. 
“S alle HUTCHINSON S 
GET THE BEST ot dae ola 
» “OUR IMPROVED PEST POISON 
SU SAF Sure al 1d ch ip Gest Ove oO + 
FOR THE WEAK Notwithstanding the great depression of business, THE SINGER MANUFACTURING POL ALO EI ‘G te 
j COMPANY made and sold Currant We H 


mn, and all Insects that rey 


‘ ' = I tT r r ru on Vegeta } Warrantec k Fy 
|282,812 Machines in 1877— 8e1xe 20,496 “PIiot yea: ia Sit re Maris Grven kills Ont, vet ft 
NERVOUS AND | PRICES REDUCED $30 ON EACH STYLE OF MACHINE. Send for Circular. A 1 USE, and is not injurious to 
treds of t« 


The public are warned against a counterfeit machine, made after an old abandoned model : 
of our Machine. To get a genuine “SINGER SEWING MACHINE,” buy only of ourauthor- 


y ized Agents, and see that each Machine bas our Trade-Mark stamped o. the arm. is x a. Cabbae a. but sure death tote wo 
DEBILITATED! the since MFG CO,, Principal Otfice, 34 Union Sq, NY.| si icieens wits sialiela ea 


Kt ARNE CHI MIC AL WOR Ks. J. RK Dry, Aguas, 


-— > O. Bo Or ce, 66 ¢ 


$330.00 _ 





























rtlandt St., New \ ork 





The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 











































ORGAN fi v 
health and bodily energy, at home, without only $89.50 4 YOUR OWN Th x 
; ie ; Beatty Organ 
the use of medicine of any kind. Gok ed — Now is the time io secure it. Only FIVE DOL- 


Style No. 1480,| LARS for an Acre of the BEST land in America. 


Three Set Reeds, 

(12) twelve stops | . s 

2 Grand Knee in E astern Nebraska now. for sale. N VEARsS’ 
Swells, Solid IT GIVEN; E st FONT Y six 
y Wainut Case, R CENT. Full Gatanie sent free. Adl- 
with heavy! gress O, F. DAVIS, Land Agent U. P. R. ARS 
raised French | QOwana, NEBRASKA. 


Veneered Pan- 
“DOMESTIC” 


els, ete. A su- 
AUTOMATIC 


PULVERMACIIER’sS 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 













perb Cabinet 
or Parlor Or- 
gan, every one 
that has seen 
this instru- 
ment is delight- 
ed. Warranted 
10 years. Sent 


For self-application to any part of the body 
f-ap} y P J | Ana Milwara’s “ Helix” Necdles. 
meet every requirement. (In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Kwery where. | 


The most learned physicians and scientific Removal. | 


° ° | 
> con , on !5 days’ test 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. Wood Carpet Co. | trial. Money refunded and freight charges ous oy DOES NO? 
= ' fas , ; ; | me each way if not satisfactory. Retail Price 83330 FATIGUE 
These noted Curative appliances have now ee Ee For Cash with order I will sell this beautiful instru- DOES THE 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and | ment in order to have it introduced at once, for only BEST WORK 


are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 9D 17 ' tT? . 
principal countries of the world, They were Sf ki. (Tih M., | non Sq . | much information about cost of Pianos and Organs 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric sent free. 


? : “ Domestic” 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 31 E. 17th St. NEW YORE. Adcress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 8 M. Co., N. Y. 
UnionSquare fj . 


— 
-Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and Send 3c. stamp for book of | is over. but t 1 
have bee n found the most valuable, safe, designs and prices. A high prices he slaushter of (4. Ad 
simple, and efficient known treatment for = Pea teoens wonderful improvements, in- 
the care of disease FOOT LATHES! | Fret ay ws! Send 6c. for IU | genious invertions, #n4 perfected “systems. we 
pb. - Brown, Lowell. Ms. can now produce : Pian S fi r $190 ee 
Magnificent $750 0 0 ») are) 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? . AQEN’ Ty 
and wish to recover the same degree | CREAMERY BUTTER. Beautiful $250 Organs for $75 AG ENTS WAN PED. 


health, strength, and energy as experienced Sent free for examination. Gusranteed Six Years 


$89.50. Beware of imitation. Newspaper with 









































in former years? Do any of the following | THE COOLEY rocks OF RAISING M h 1&8 ith Pi 0 & Or C ACENTS, READ THIS. 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your ' ts acknowledged to be superior to any other by — _ — Bal V0.,) we will pay Agents a salary of $100.00 per month 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from thousands of dairymen using it. aI UNIVERSITY PLACE, N.Y. and expenses, to sell our new and wonderful in- 


ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and | the Cooley Creamer as we continue to use it. and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you | we feel confident that we shaN produce a better 
subject to loss of memory, have spe ‘ls of faint- quality ¥ wuatee ane — by —— of — } 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless, ! Sound eae cor ‘athe eure now getting a 


—— | ventions Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich 
GARDEN ENGINE = 
Mf FOUNTAIN PUMP. and Fine Extix- AGENTS WANTED for several first-class Illus- 
GUISHER. For Wash- trated Subscription Books. 
Bfing Windows. Car- | Special territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
© mages, ete. Protects | With terms, mailed on «pplication to J, B. Lippin- 
Buildings from Fire, | Cott & Co. (Subscription Dep’t), Pubs., Philage!p’a 
© peepee gry sce poner 


ODGEN, FARM, NEWPORT, R. 1., March 22. 1878. 
VERMONT FAKM MACHINE CO: 
Gentlemen :—We are more and more pleased with 







moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and Very truly yours, MELVILLE BULL. from Insects. Throws AGENTS W say $20 815 5 
subject to fits of melancholy ? Are your kid- Address , wh perky = water 50 feet. Easily 1 0 000 per Day, 82500 per Year. Kev.s. 
heys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- VT. FARM MACHINE Co., fame carried. No Dwelling, | T. BUCK, MILTON, Northumberland Co., Pa. 





dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, untry Home. or Poetry should be without the 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 


Fountain Pump. Send for Large LUlustrated Cir- Salary. Solemn wanted noqmowe 
i i . > jetor and Staple G to dea-ers. No peddling. 

ervous, ar rgetful,a ol ind contin- cular. J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprie 
mr Po és =< a i , hate y ~ lost Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. — Ee nance S Sa GRANT © OG, 
i Samed eR it. address 8 le 
confidence in yourself and energy for business | 2, 4,6 & 6 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


yursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 4 
I RAVE YOu ey ayear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
c . 4 a iness strictly legitimate,Particulars free 
Address J.Wor WortH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BELLOWS FALLS 




























owing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 















































sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. > di 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, Send for our New Reduced I rice List. wv USE ONLY “4 a 
and other despondent symptoms ? ~ te a a i. Be 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, a = 2 > TIS RS wanting good Agents should 
5A43. R 3 - Ni k Ct a i 2 P sA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
THOUSANDS SUFFER P.0. Box 643. Band 38 Vesey At.. New Vork City | x » f £ DVE TIS i PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD 
| a ae largest, sniciest y vest EN | ntative paper of its Kind. 
from these various diseased conditions, who, ’ - . YE 
from neglect or the want of knowledge DITMAN s SEA SALT 6 < i ate Ag CTIY M OYM 
of the proper means 0. cure, often prolong | Te produce real sea water at will, din- a an Zz 3 ne GEN TS IVEN vi to c 
sufferings. Why on, f “r neglee solve this salt in ordinary water. This = S ; , 
theirsufferings. Why, then, further neglecta solution possesses all the health-giving it) nm a i - ling Qoods, ggov Itics, ppatents, grancy Goods, Chromos, 
subject so productive of health and happiness i t =, | ill a - ‘I a 4 Stanle ames, Nos. ms, P* tures, [| RAMES, Engravings, 
A 7 - qualities and tevic virtues of natural sea- 5 . 
when there is at hand aineans of restoration? | water. while it is free from the organic a QTVEA U.- Ome x - achinery, _— ription Book Magasin« 8, Papers, Stat'ry, 
impurities of the surf. For sale by drug- r Oo. o » edicines, pecialties, Jewelr 8,1 New fuventie na. and 
PULVERMACHER’S __| tists senefnlly: wat'and Barca |  ROORPRMERU OB Dp SOR | rGGOiaiterncar ies eng aivertind'in the AG 
Broadway and Barctay St.. §. V. oO met od p> | HERALD. Answer no other advertisement, invest no money 
} “ S ~ wn on i in Agents’ Goods, ‘ARD have sent for Ol and EF the 
ra) 
: a MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS CHURCH ae ENT = we “a of over 100 responsible advertisers in the Herald wanting Agents 
; ; 4 2 Scores of rare offers to Beginners and others out of empl: priser 
= these various ome er yy after i) 635 BROADWAY fn S EVERY A WAKE Should at once place himself in dire 
all other means fail, and we offer the most x _ WIDE GENT communication with all firms ast 
convincing testimony direct from the af- - NEW -YORK.; 4 wib who want Agents, by sending his permanent address for 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 4 ’ insertion in the only Agents’ Direetory published in the World 
4 TS, &c., drawn by Machinery, learned in 5 min 
For Churches, etc,, known to the uve. since SOLD EVERYWHER E ited RAT! . ge 
HEALTH STRENGTH, AND ENERGY S26, ure made at <THE ME ENEELY | . nein “mesial nn utes fron m instructions sent. SMITHOGRAPH re du i 
: KA oRY ” Wrst TROY,N.Y A Pee | —— to only 25 CENTS, or with Paints, Crayons, Pencils, 
after drugging in vain for months and years. | Mountings. (Catalogues free. No Agencies. 50  () Elegant ! Mixed Cards, with name, 13 cts. Blenders, Copies. ke. +4 O pm le i. on] ly $1. 25. E ates See, 
_ Send now for DESCRIP! IVE PAMPHLE?r and | ‘5 Agent’s outfit, lc. Seavy Bros..Northford, Ct Bangs ee ee ee seer ay 
THE ELRCYrRIC QUARTERLY, a large | Illus - BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c. Age nts’ AGENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms. &c., and a bean- 
trated Journal, containing full partic ulars Establi- (in 18 405 outtit, 0c. i. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. tiful 10x 14 Engraving of the Smithograph, with sample card 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- Superior Bells of Vopper and na mountet and full partieulars of the Agents’ Directory, and @ copy of the 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc 50 Perfumed Snowflakeand ‘hromo Cards, ‘a ulitee. Act's Herald, all for a ereen stamp (no Postal Cards motkeed).. 


Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-hous , F name in gold or jet,\Wc., Star Card Co ,Clintonville,Ct. | L, LUM SMITH, 717 Sansom &t., Philadelphia, Pa, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC co., meth ow N | $0 Best Mixed Cards, with name io case. 1oc.. or 
rate 








Vanpuzen & Tipt, 102 E. 2d St., Cin-'--ati 


| no 2alike, We. ‘duttir Ie, Dow) & © .. drat Cr. Latest Article 

and 40 bes 

212 Broadway, New York. 25 a> Gnamenieintadin me tale AGA Wii Geen. gut and 40 best 
" is F FE LY e) lc. post-paid. GEO. I. REED. Nassau, N. Y. oyna: Egg 


BGS™ Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. | 65 Aeta’ OneBe Me: TC COR ROD. Belatol Oe | Aone: ces cont eam 
trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to | Manufacture s superior qua er ct on : = | Gercstene J.Bridea Ge 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 50 Extra Mixed Cards, name in crimson, gold & | for postage. J. Bri . 

e 


distinguish the genuine from the spurious. llustrated Catalogue sent stg jet, on all, 10c. Clints Bros., Clintonville, Ct. | 297 Broadway New York 
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TRAVELERS’ GU IDE. 


ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL 


NEW YORK. 


This popular resort for Trave'ers has been re- 
juvenated and improved and business continued 
without interruption under the same mangement. 
All the features that have contributed to tts worid- 
wide reputatic-n will be maintained. A uniform 
tariff of $3.50 per dey for all parts ot the house. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor, 


Late firm | 8. H \wk & CO. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 
TAYLOR’S SALOON, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8ST. 
The most centrally located Hotel in New York. 


Restaurant particularly convenient for 
Ladies requiring Lunch, 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPUOL 
Every Thursday or Saturday. 





Tons. Tons, 

f S49: | City of Brussels 
ft Ric ees. 4607 y 
f Chester. y 
f Montreal, 4490 & it ot Brookly n, 2911 
These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 
compartments, are among the stron est, largest 

and fastest on the Atlantic 

The Saloons are luxuriously furnished, especially 





well lighted ano ventilated, und take up the whole | 
width of the ship. The principal statervoms are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where leust | 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every | 
e mfort, having al! latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, &c. 

: The cuisine has always been a specialté of this 
sine. 

Lacies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s | 
smc king and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, | 
libraries, &c., provided. 

For rates of pagsage and other information. | 
apply to | 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. | 
ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 
General Transatlantic Company. 


Between New York and Ilavre. Pier New 42,N.K., | 
foot Morton Street. 
CANADA, Frangeul, Wednesday, May 2. onan. | 
*PEREIRE, Danre, 30 P.M. 
*VILLE DE PARIS, Santelli, “ Sous * ‘9AM. 
PRICE oF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including 
wine): TO HAVRK-—First Cabin, $100; Second 
Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, $35. Steeraxe, $26, inciud- 
ing wine, bedding, and utensils. 
Steamers marked (*)do not carry steerage pas- 
sengers. 
LOUIS DK BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


ae 


AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
COMPLETE. 


French, Chinaand Limoge Com: | 
bination B’f’st, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, 
from $2.95; Fine Engraved Cob- 
let, $1.25; Ivory-Handled Tabie 
Knives, from $6; Triple-plate 
Caster, 5 Cut Bottles, $3; Silver- 
ware, Cutlery, China and Class- 
ware, and everything new and 
beautiful for your house and Ta-' 
ble. Largest assortment in the 
United States. Coods carefully 
boxed free, and shipped daily to 
all parts. New 50-page Price-list 
free by mail. All kinds of Oil and 
Gas Stoves. 


E. 0. BASSFORD, 














WHAT THE PEOPLE 


The Finest Stock, 
The Latest Styles, 


The Lowest Prices, 
and The Largest Assortment 


OF 


Men's,Boys &Children's 


Clothing, 


AT 


ROGERS, PEET & C0, 


THE 


LEA DING 


CLOTHIERS, 


487 Broadway, cor. Broome St., N.Y. 


402 & 404 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


(t= Parties residing out of the City furnished with SAMPLES, 


FASHION PLATES, and 


to order by. 


SELF-MEASUREMENT Directions 





DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EASTLAKE AND QUEEN ANNE 
PARLOR, OFFICE, 
LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 


io} U RN ITU R K., 


47 & 49 WEST FOURTEENTH ST., N.Y. 


“PURISYSe MY ayepOg IMONOIY 





CALCICAKE 


OR 


COMPRESSED CALCIMINE. 


THE 


MERIOE® BRITANNIA CO. 


46 East {4th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 
Silver Plated Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, 


PORKCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS, 


Also a new and complete assortment «f fine 


Silver-Plated Ware. 
CHINA NO GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES, 
White Eng. Porcelain Donner Sets, 1” preces.$16 50 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete. . 3010 
Fine White *reach China Tea sets, 44 pieces. 750 
Fine Goid Band Fr. China lea Sets, 44 pieces. 850 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers. doz. $2 
Chamber Sets 1) pieces, decorated. $5; White. 4 W 

sL HOUSE | URNISHING GOODS, 

Goods fr m weekly trade sales a gpecialty. Il- 

lustrated ‘‘atalogue and Price-lists mailed free on 
application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected ano pscked for trans- 
portation free of charge. Sent €. 0. D. or P.(. 
money rder. 


Portable Fire Escape. 


To use this Fire Escape, tie 
the short end of the rope to 
“0 bed-post, and throw the 

ng end to thegr: und. Then 
put the Sling around your 
waist, ano get out of the Win- 
dow. Regulate your speed by 
the pressure of your band on 
the rope. It is under easy and 
perfect control. second 
person can use it by drawing 
itupuno tying the other end 
to the bed-port. person in 
the room can let down an- 
other, and then go dowr him 
self. It is wonderfully sim- 
pie and perfect inve ti n, 
and should be owned by every 

Bone who sleeps ab ove tne first 
floor. Price, with 50 feet of 
traided linen rope of 8 Uv 
pounds tensile strength, $2.50. 
Weight, with rope, 2 pounds. 
Kxtra rope. two cts. per fuot. 





Delivered to uny express on 
receipt of the prten, or sent by mail, post-paid, for 
fifty cents re xtr 

MIL LERS FALLS CO, 
74 Chambers St., New York. 


il WILL PAY YOU WELL 


| To qa@et AN “EXCELSIOR SLEEPING 
COACH” for your baby. Positively the best, 
| Most common-sense Baby Carriage made. 


Sent prepaid, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
For description, special terms, &c., address 


SOMETHING NEW FOR WALLS, CEILINGS, Etc. READY FOR USE. BEAUTIFUL Erie Chair Co., Erie, Pa. 
AND ECONOMICAL, CANI BE APPLIED BY ANY ONE, 


AVERILL 


‘This Paint is indorsed as the best by thousands who have used it during the past twelve years. 
| send for Sample Curds and Testimonials, furnished free, to the 


of imitations. 


PAINT, 
READY FOR USE. 


Beware 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burline Slip, N.Y. 
N.E. Cor. 


171 East Randolph St., C bicag 
‘ourt and Race Sts., Phi 


132 East "River Bing Hiovelands 


ry 
iladelphia; 1 91 High St., Boston, Mass. 





LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


WALTER BAKER & €0,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAKER’S COCOA, 
BAKER’S BROMA, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 
PREMIUM CRACKED COCOA, 
BAKER’S CHOCOLATE, 
FRENCH VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
EACLE FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
CERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


Acknowledged the BEST throughout the World 


SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS, 





COOPER ice. KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO : STARCH. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
BABY CARRIACES. 


This style. Canopy Top, 
spring front only #9 Other 
styles from *#% up. Repair- 
ing done in all its branches. 
Old carriages taken in ex- 
change. Send for lilustrated 
Catalogue and Price List to, 
Brow x MAN UFAC- 
TURING a CO... late Elder 

3 ae. i# Bank st., 
near West St., 1%. York. 


$6 ‘‘Uncle Sam” Press 
An Outfit. $10. Self-Inker and outtit, 
$.5. No.2“ Uncle Sam”’ Inside Chase, 
5x8 tn. $10. No. 2“ Uncle Sam” Seif- 
Inker, 5x8 in, #20. Evans’ Rotary, $45. 











come for Catalogue, W. C. EVANS, 
inth 8t., Phila., Pa. 


THE 


BEST 


AND 


MOST 


ECONOMICAL 


IN THE 


WORLD. 





PERFECTLY 


PURE, 


STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER 


UNIFORM, 
ALWAYS THE SAME, 








ASBESTOS. 


Liquid Paints, Hoofing. Steam Pipe 
and Boller Coverings, Steam pac king, 
Sheathing, Fire. Acidand Waterproof Coat- 
ings, Cements, &c. Send for samples, [ilus- 
trated Catalogues. Price List. &c. 

H. W. JOHN’S M’fg. Co., 
87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


THE STANDARD, 


Highest Award. 


WORLD’S FAIR, London, - - 1851 
| WORLD'S FAIR, New York, - - 1853 
| WORLD'S FAIR, Paris, - <- - 1867 
| WORLD'S FAIR, Vienna, - . - 1872 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago, Chili, 1875 
WORLD'S FAIR, Philadelphia - - 1876 
WORLD'S FAIR, Sydney,Australia, 1877 





ALSO 
OSCILLATING PUMP COMPANY’S PUMPS, 
PATENT ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
THE [VY PROVED TYPE-WRITER, 
COFFBE MILLS, SPICE MILLS AND 
STORE FIXTURES GENERALLY 


PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES 


FAIRBANKS & C0, 


311 Broadway, N. Y. 








